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HILE there may be some justi- 
fication for the stock news 
paper jests concerning the 

revolutionary habits of our South and 
Central American neighbors, it must be 
admitted that the editors and para- 
graphers of those countries might find 
an abundance of ground for retaliation 
in kind were they so disposed. With 
actual slavery, accompanied by untold 
barbarities, existing in with 
lynching bees growing in popular fa- 
vor in many sections of our country; 
burning at the stake indulged in in Del- 
aware; race wars growing in bitterness 
and fatality in the south; feuds attain- 
ing dangerous proportions in Kentucky, 
Kansas and West Virginia, and strikes, 
riots, and exhibitions of mob violence 
occurring almost every day in 
section of “the most enlightened na- 
tion on the face of the earth,” it is not to be wondered at that 
countries making but little pretensions to enlightenment indulge 
in occasional peccadilloes. 
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AN INSURGENT SOLDIER 


Contrary to the general belief it may 
therefore be stated that in the settled portions of the South and 
Central American countries life and property are safer than in 
many parts of the United States. 

It is but rarely that a Latin-American revolution can be de- 
scribed as a popular uprising. Nearly all such movements are 
due to the clashing ambitions of rival military leaders. It is the 
nearly universal rule for a man who has secured the presidential 
office to retain it until deposed by force of arms. 
him to retire when his term expires. 


No one expects 
To do so would ruin his 
political prestige and social standing forever; and would be re- 
garded as an acknowledgement of weakness, if not of cowardice. 

Many of the southern republics possess constitutions almost 
ideal in the justice, equity, and sagacity of their provisions; but 
a paper constitution not the outgrowth of the political experience 
of a people is of little practical value. Neither the character, 
training, temperament, traditions, experience, nor race character- 
istics of the Latin Americans fit them for a democratic form of 


government. If their constitutions are inoperative, and their equal 
laws dead letters, it is not the fault of the people, but of the short- 
sighted and visionary statemen who attempted to make round pegs 
fit in square holes. The result of this unwise attempt has been 
the creation of pretorian governments. The presidents are des- 
pots, but are dependent upon the army, which makes and unmakes 
them at will. To win and hold the good will and favor of the 
army is therefore the chief business in life for every politician 
south of the Mexican border. 

The outbreak of a revolution at first excites but little inter- 
est among the masses of the people. They pursue their customary 
vocations with utter indifference as to the result, knowing that 
victory for the revolutionary party will mean but a change of 
masters; and that they will be taxed to the utmost limit of en- 
durance no matter who may rule. However, when the tide of war 
is carried in their direction, this indifference gives place to fever- 
ish excitement. The hot, red blood of the warriors of Old Spain 
still flows in their veins, and stirs at the sound of battle. A timely 
epigram, a high sounding platitude, or the simple accident of 
being first on the ground, may turn the inhabitants of a whole 
province to one of the contending leaders rather than the other; 
but fight they must if there is any fighting to be done in their 
neighborhood. 

Of the many outbreaks of recent years the most serious and 
important that has occurred north of the Isthmus of Panama was 
the insurrectionary movement of 1898 and 1899 in Guatemala, 
leading to the assassination of President Barrios, and dealing the 
death blow to his cherished scheme of welding the Central Ameri- 
can States into one great Republic, which should extend the whole 
way from Panama to the Mexican border—perhaps some day even 
to the Rio Grande. 

The leading political parties of the republic are the Liberals 
and the so-called Guatemalan party. The Liberals stand for prog- 
ress. its leaders are the ablest men in the country, although they 
are equally indifferent to restraints of conscience or constitutional 
requirements in the attainment of their ambitions. They advocate 
the building of railroads, the improvement of harbors, the intro- 
duction of foreign ideas, the encouragemert of immigration, the 
cultivation of closer commercial relations with the United States, 
and the establishment of the Greater Republic of Central America. 

The Guatemalan or Conservative party is the antithesis of all 
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this. They regard the United States as the natural enemy of the 
southern republics, waiting only for an opportunity to annex them 
by force. Their motto is “Guatemala for the Guatemalans.” They 
oppose the scheme of federation; and seek to discourage the intro- 
duction of foreign ideas, or anything calculated to change the ex- 
isting order. Their eyes are fixed upon the past. They cling to 
the old Spanish ideals, and seek in every way possible to draw the 
republic into closer relations with the mother country. 

In 1892 Jose Maria Reina Barrios, the ablest and most popular 
of the Liberals, was carried to the executive chair for the term 
ending March 15, 1898, on the crest of an insurrectionary wave. 
He had been educated at West Point Military Academy; and had 
been so fortunate as to marry an American wife, Miss Helen 
Alger of New York. It was therefore but natural that he should 
possess a fuller measure of liberal and progressive ideas than the 
average Central American ruler. The leading features of his ad- 
ministration were the partial realization of the plan for the feder- 
ation of all the Central American States; the great influx of for- 
eign capital; and the construction of the Northern Railway for a 
distance of 114 miles—designed ultimately to connect the Capital 
City witn the Caribbean, and to furnish a through rail route from 
ocean to ocean. 

As Barrios’ term of office drew near its close it became neces- 
sary for him to decide upon some plan that would enable him to 
continue to hold the presidency. Under the laws of the republic 
he was not eligible for re-election, but he had no intention of 
allowing so trifling an obstacle as the constitution to stand in the 
way of his ambitions. He was desirous of avoiding war and insur- 
rection, fearing the disturbance of his far-reaching plans for feder- 
ation and railroad construction. 

His first idea was to stand for re-election, relying upon his 
personal popularity and the over-powering influence of the army 
to carry through this violation of constitutional requirements. 
However, he learned that a portion of the army was disaffected, 
and that the people of some of the departments were desirous of 
a change. He therefore resolved upon the execution of less un- 
certain measures. 

At that time he had a large following in the National Assem- 
bly; and by means of bribery and intimidation he was able to in- 
duce that body to pass a decree extending his term of office for a 
period of four years. By this pretext it was claimed that the con- 
stitution, which forbids the election of the same man to the presi- 
dency for two terms in succession, was respected. It does not 
seem 19 have provoked much comment, perhaps because un- 
friendly comment might have been dangerous, that this legal 
fiction cid not save from violation that section of the constitution 
requiring an election of the president by the people every six years. 

Of course this proceeding was followed by an insurrection, 
headed by a few disappointed aspirants for office. These malcon- 
tents had but a small following, and were unable to make a suffi- 
cient show of strength to rally the people to their support. The 
triumph of the Government forces was therefore speedy and com- 
plete. At the regular election of members of the National As- 
sembly, however, the real sentiments of the people were made 
manifest, and the president found his hands tied by a hostile legis- 
lative body. Then began a conflict of authority that precipitated 
the most serious civil strife the republic had experienced for many 
years. 

In order to raise money to pay the army and to continue the 
work of railroad building, the president arranged to float a loan 
in England and Germany for the sum of £3,000,000, at a ruinous 
rate of interest, pledging the customs revenues of the ports of San 
Felipe and Livingston as security for repayment. But when the 
proposition was submitted to the National Assembly for ratifica- 
tion, that body was bold enough for once in its history to refuse 
obedience. 

This upsetting of the President’s plans was quickly followed 
by the dissolution of the Assembly and the proclamation of a 
dictatorship. It is interesting to note the polite euphuisms by 
which the arbitrary nature of the proclamation was disguised, 
and the skill with which all blame was saddled on the Assembly. 
We cannot help thinking that when Barrios was at West Point he 
devote as much time to the study of American politics as to mil- 
itary science; and that the campaign speeches and published in- 
terviews of some of our own political “bosses” furnished his 
models. The following is a liberal translation of an extract from 
the proclamation: 

“Some of the deputies, inspired and influenced by personal am- 
bition have committed irregularities unprecedented in the country’s 
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history and have attempted to break the ties of harmony by dic- 
tating unconstitutional laws, both inexpedient and contradictory, 
The majority of the deputies retired, leaving the minority per- 
sistent, unpatriotic, and hostile. On the first day of May (ad- 
journment day) they failed to meet, thus dissolving the national 
representation. The imprudent and impolitic course of many of 
the representatives has therefore placed the executive under the 
unavoidable necessity of assuming the national public powers.” 

On the proclamation of the dictatorship the foreign loan of 
course fell through, and the most tyrannical and despotic meas- 
ures were resorted to in order to replenish the empty treasury, 
Chief among these measures was a system of forced loans, with no 
kope of repayment. The large commercial houses and men of 
wealth were asked to advance money to tide the Government over 
its financial difficulties, it being carefully stipulated in every case 
that the loans were entirely voluntary and not due to threats or 
compulsion of any kind. It was noticed, however, that those who 
refused to contribute the amounts levied upon them were invaria- 
bly imprisoned and their property confiscated on pretexts of some 
kind. ‘the prisons of the capital and principal cities were quickly 
filled with prisoners of this kind, more than 800 being under 
duress at one time in Guatemala City and Quezaltenango alone. 
A few of these were executed, being charged with treason; more 
were exiled, and many died from the hardships and brutalities 
to which they were subjected. 

These despotic measures had the effect of driving many of the 
former friends and supporters of the dictator into the ranks of 
the opposition. Men of wealth of all shades of political opinion 
saw the insecurity of their lives and property under the rule of the 
tyrant, and secretly joined the gathering forces of insurrection. 

In 1808 the political storm that had long been gathering broke 
forth in cpen rebellion, under the leadership of Prospero Morales 
and Manuel Fuentes Barrios, the latter a distant relative of the 
dictator. The first act of the insurgents was to assassinate the 
brother of the dictator at San Jose; their second was to attack 
and capture the strongly fortified post of San Marcos. 

The leading citizen of Guatemala was Senor Juan Aparicio, 
head of the Central American branch of the great New York im- 
porting house of Aparicio and Company. He was regarded as 
being the ablest financier and the wealthiest man in the five re- 
publics. He owned the largest coffee plantations north of the 
Isthmus, and was prime mover in nearly all great enterprises be- 
tween the Amazon and the Rio Grande. He was related by mar- 
riage to the dictator, of whom he had always been a close personal 
friend, a!lthough he was not a politician and took little or no part 
in ordinary political discussions. 

Aparicio had disapproved of the unconstitutional means used 
to extend the President’s tenure of office, as well as of the pro- 
posed bend issue, the dissolution of the National Assembly, and 
the proclamation of the dictatorship. The forced loans proved 
the last straw. The pocketbook of the capitalist lies very close 
to his heart; and Aparicio cast prudence and past friendship to 
the winds; refused to contribute a penny, and openly declared him- 
self in sympathy with the rebels. 

He was promptly arrested and imprisoned in the fortress of 
Quezaltenango, to which Fuentes and Morales, flushed with the 
recent victory over the troops of the dictator at San Marcos, im- 
mediatety laid siege. 

The military governor of Quezaltenango, it is commonly be- 
lieved, in obedience to the commands of Barrios, notified the rebel 
generals that if they did not immediately desist from the attack 
Aparicio would be shot as a traitor at sundown. The threat was 
disregarded, either because it was disbelieved, or because the in- 
sirgent generals thought that if it was carried into effect it would 
help their cause by still further inflaming the populace against the 
Government. Accordingly, the unfortunate capitalist was executed. 

This act did more to strengthen the hands of the insurgents 
than had all the past misdeeds of the dictator. The storm of 
popular indignation alarmed even the reckless spirit of Barrios, 
who made haste to disclaim responsibility, saying that the execution 
had taken place without his authority or permission. It is in- 
credible however, that the military governor would have taken 
such extreme measures without explicit orders. It was noted, 
moreover, that he was neither punished nor censured. 

In order to prevent the outbreak that seemed imminent in 
the city, the streets were filled with armed soldiers, marching and 
countermarching in every direction. A veritable reign of terror 
followed. Many fled from the capital to join the revolutionists. 
Hundreds, suspected of disaffection, were cast into prison, and 
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a considerable number shared the 
fate of Aparicio. 


By this time the United States 


gunboat, Alert, from the Pacific 
station, and the British flagship, 
Imperieuse, had arrived at San 


Jose, the port nearest Guatemala 
City. To their presence may be 
attributed the fact that the rights 
of foreigners respected by 
both parties to the conflict. 

For a time the rebels carried all 
before them. Quezaltenango, Ocos, 
Champerico, San Felipe, and Retal- 
huen were attacked and captured 
in quick succession. Many of the 
Government troops deserted to the 
victorious insurgents, and the fall of the dictator seemed assured. 


were 
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The very certainty of success proved the ruin of the insurgent 
cause. The leaders, overconfident of success, began quarrelling 
over the division of the spoils before the final victory was won. 
Manuel Fuentes and Morales each considered himself entitled to 
succeed to the presidency or the military dictatorship, and neither 


would resign his claims in favor of the other. The dissensions 


of the rival generals spread to the ranks, giving rise to two par-4 


ties as hostile to each other as they were to the Government. The 
dictator was shrewd enough to seize the opportune moment for 
assuming the offensive. 

He attacked the rebel forces in their encampment just out- 
side the capital and routed them completely, inflicting upon them 
2 loss of over 300 men. Morales and Fuentes both fled to Mexi- 
co; and not feeling entirely safe even there, they continued on to 
San Francisco, where with the aid of an army of newspaper cor- 
respondents they continued a fierce and wordy, if not very de- 
structive, war between themselves. 

Wirta the two leading rebel generals out of the country, Bar- 
tios had but little difficulty in putting down what was left of the 
insurrection. The towns captured by the insurgents were re- 
taken almost without bloodshed; and then, with unexpected clem- 
ency, which was at the same time wise policy, the dictator pro- 
claimed a general amnesty, excepting only a few of the leading 
spirits of the rebellion, who were regarded as irreconcilable. 

The war was over—for a time at least; but the execution of 
Aparicio had not yet borne its destined fruit. 

In the employ of the coffee-planter had been a trusted servant 
tamed Oscar Zollinger, a British subject, but of German descent. 
He had sworn to avenge the death of his employer, and an attempt 
had been made to secure his arrest, but without success. The 
authorities believed he had fled from the capital; but in fact he was 
secretly harbored in the heart of the city by enemies of the dic- 
tator. ; ¥ 
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PRESIDENT’S GUARD 


On February 8, 1899, as Barrios was walking in the grounds 
of his palace, surrounded by his guards, a shot was heard, and 
he fell to the ground, expiring almost instantly. While some of 
the guards attended to the wants of the dying ruler, the others 
pursued the assassin, firing as they ran. Before he succeeded in 
quitting the palace grounds, he fell, pierced by a dozen bullets. 
Like his victim, he died almost instantly, and without uttering a 
word. It was Oscar Zollinger—and Aparicio was avenged. 

It is an open question whether vengeance was the sole mo- 
tive of the assassin. A powerful secret association, affiliated with 
the Conservative or Guatemalan party, had offered a reward of 
160,000 pesos to anyone who would kill the dictator. It is be- 
lieved Ly many that Zollinger was working in the interest of this 
secret order, expecting to secure the reward, and hoping to make 
good his escape in the general confusion following the assassina- 
tion. 

This opinion is given a show of plausibility by the fact that 
no sooner was the lion dead than the vultures appeared to prey 
upon the carcass. Barrios had hardly been buried when Morales 
entered the city, as if he had been expecting the event and was 
prepared to take advantage of it. Placing himself at the head of 
such of his former followers as he could get together, he made 
ready to seize the reins of government. 

In this he was anticipated by Vice-President Cabrera, an ad- 
herent and friend of the dead dictator, and the National Assembly 
confirmed his authority. The people seemed stunned by the fate 
of the mar who had so long ruled them, and made no demonstra- 
tion for or against either of the candidates. Moreover, Cabrera 
edopte:l a mild and pacific policy; and the populace were tired of 
continual tumult. The insurrection headed by Morales, therefore, 
lacked force and virility. But one battle was fought, and in it the 
Government troops lost less than a score of men, against a loss 
ot more than one hundred on the part of the insurgents. 

Morales then took refuge in the Cuchumatanes Mountains, 
with a few faithful followers who still clung to his desperate for- 
tunes. A price was set on his head, and for days he was tracked 
and hwited among the rocks and caves like a wild beast. Finally 
ene of his own men, in order to obtain the reward, betrayed his 
hiding place. There was little glory in his capture. 
cred with wounds, 


He was cov- 
almost famished, and died in a few hours 

Since that time President Cabrera has not only managed to re- 
tain the presidency, but he has also strengthened his hold on the 
affections of the people, and has done much to lift his country 
from the financial slough of despond in which he found it. Insur- 
rections have not been wanting, but in the absence of a capable 
leader and a well-defined grievance they have not been formidable. 
Like Barrios, Cabrera is a man of progressive and liberal ideas, 
but unlike his dead chief he has so far confined himself to con 
stitutional means for the accomplishment of his ends. Under his 
1ule the country is making some progress towards the position to 
which its natural wealth and resources entitle it. 
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LORD SALISBURY AND GLADSTONE—A CONTRAST 


THE PERSONAL SIDE OF 


“THE LAST OF THE ARISTOCRATS” 


COMPARED WITH THE 


FORMER PREMIER 


By PAUL MOORE, LATE EDITOR OF THB CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH, LONDON 


bury is reported to have said, when Disraeli died, “until I re- 

membered his waistcoats.” Many people might have liked Lord 
Selisbury had he not been such an aristocrat. He will be judged 
by the world—as he has been judged by his own countrymen— 
according to the political, intellectual, or social standpoint of the 
onlooker. Regarded with something like veneration, but with no 
element of love in it, by the British Conservative, whether the 
cultured upper, the well-to-do middle, or the drink-sodden lower 
class man, he has always been 
looked upon with a certain 
amount of suspicion and dislike 
by the man of Liberal principles. 

Few who knew Salisbury as 
the greatest of English aristo- 
crats, remember that he was 
once plain “Lord Bob Cecil.” It 
smacks of Texas or Wyoming, 
but it was in Australia where he 
was carving his way amid the 
rough surroundings of a miner, 
housed in a rude shack. Prior 
to this he had become acquainted 
with the life of a cattleman in 
New Zealand, to which country 
he had emigrated after he had 
made the “grand tour” of Eu- 
rope, following his schooling at 
Eton and his university days at 
Christ Church College, Oxford. 
Strange, indeed, was that train- 
ing which the scion of the proud 
Cecils—who filled the highest po- 
sitions twice, centuries apart— 
was to have before he took the 
reins of government of the great- 
est empire the world has known. 
The Cecils had been Prime Min- 
isters under Edward VI., as un- 
der the Edward now on the 
throne; under the first and the 
last of the great female rulers of 
England—Elizabeth and Victoria 
and of the Bloody Queen between them. 


| COULD have liked Beaconsfield very much,” the Earl of Salis- 





It was from Hatfield, the 
Manorhouse of the Cecils, that Elizabeth, a prisoner of her sister, 
was summoned to the throne. It was in this magnificent abode 
that Victoria was twice Salisbury’s guest—when she was a young 
wife and when she celebrated her first jubilee. 

How it all came about that Lord Robert Cecil hunted gold and 
possibly boiled his own coffee, and finally earned his living by his 
pen, is explained by the fact that he was a younger son. With but 
a small allowance from his father he gained no financial aid and 
earned the displeasure of his father by his marriage with a judge’s 
daughter. The young man had to work for his living and became 
ene of the brilliant, highly paid writers on the Saturday Review, 
contributing also to other well-known periodicals, but all this 
time h= is declared to have been an aristocrat of the aristocrats. 

His career in the House of Commons, which ended soon after 
the death of his brother, made him heir to the title and great es- 
tates of the Cecils, was distinguished chiefly for the fact that he 
opposed democratic tendencies, even going so far as once to with- 
draw from his party because of a bill extending the suffrage. But, 
tnlike his great opponent, Gladstone, he returned to the fold. 

Salisbury was much like Gladstone in some ways. Both were 
strong churchmen. Indeed, Salisbury, though the long life of 
Victoria gave him little opportunity of becoming a King-Maker, 
was a Bishop-Maker, for no less than thirty-seven prelates did 
he appoint. Like Mr. Gladstone, too, his own son was the rector 
of the parish wherein his ancestral home stood. Like Gladstone, 
too, he leaned towards High Church; but unlike Gladstone, who 
was favorable to temperance reform measures, Salisbury would not 
lend himself to interfere with the established customs of the 
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country, so that the singular cry of “Beer and Bible” was heard 
when his henchmen were striving for victory at the polls. The 
patrician like the great commoner, was an enthusiastic student 
and an omnivorous reader, differing only in that Salisbury leaned 
towards science and eschewed newspapers, while Gladstone re- 
velled in a novel (as did the Marquis)or a work of theology, and 
kept himself well-informed of the trend of public opinion. And 
both men were very simple in their manner of life, and both deep- 
ly indebted to, and appreciative of the care of devoted wives. 

As masters of men they were as 
different as they were in style of 
oratory. Men followed Glad- 
stone because of his personality; 
they followed Salisbury despite 
his personality. While he has 
been the foremost figure in Eng- 
land for many years he was 
scarcely known to the man in the 
street. And yet his figure was a 
noticeable one. When I last saw 
him—as he passed from the house 
of Lord’s lobby into the rotunda 
between the two Houses—I did 
not see a single person speak to 
him, or look at him as he made 
his exit to the street. 

As an orator, he was more di- 
rect than Gladstone, but lacked 
the latter’s glow and motion. He 
never used notes, but was al- 
ways carefully prepared, and his 
severity of language earned for 
him the phrase “master of flouts 
and gibes and jeers.” He stood 
upright except for a stoop of 
the shoulders of his three hun- 
dred pound body. In an even, 
monotonous tone he uttered what 
he had to say with hardly a look 
at his audience; but the language, 
when his sardonic humor was not 
at play. was lofty and clear-cut. 
But he was always “putting his 
foot in it.” He who opposed him might expect some biting satire 
or keen repartee. 

He was an extremely shy man, it may have been due to nature 
or, like his secret gospel, that a foreign minister should be allowed 
to attend to his work without the intervention of plebeians or repre- 
sentative assemblies, it may have been due to a descent from an- 
cestors who consorted with despotic monarchs. That may be 
the reason why so distinguished a man as Mr. John Morley, one 
of the greatest Liberals, never exchanged a word with him. 

Music and art had few attractions for him, but he was much 
interested in certain scientific studies, especially physics and chem- 
istry. He was a practical electrician and had pursued pho- 
tography. What is spoken of as his “den” consisted of a labor- 
atory, a dressing-room and a bath-room. At one time a tennis 
player, of late years he took to the tricycle, and at 8 a. m. could 
be seen wheeling along London streets, while at the same hour 
Mr. Gladstone, at no great distance off, was taking a regulation 
“constitutional.” Of late years his memory failed him, and all 
manner of odd stories are told of the mistakes arising from this 
cause. On one occasion a wine merchant is said to have been 
mistaken by him for Lord Roberts and was asked, “What do you 
really think of the war in South Africa? Will Lord Kitchener 
make as big a mess of it as all cur other generals?” On another 
occasion he failed to recognize the face of his own private secre- 
tary. 

He was a great man, but he has played his part and the cyni- 
cal judgment of Labouchere, that to him it was a matter of abso- 
lute indifference whether the uncle or the nephew, Balfour, was 
head of the Government, is probably the general impression. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE CRIMINOLOGIST 


A PLAIN STATEMENT OF FACTS WHICH CONFRONT US TODAY WITH THE CAUSES 
AND CURES FOR OUR CRIMINAL CLASSES 


By D. R. MILLER 


r_ 
EW subjects are more inviting 
F for careful research than 
criminology. The painstak- 
ing student early finds that there 
are a far greater number of pris- 
oners than he anticipated, that the 
causes for criminals are already 
well-known and tabulated, and that 
even the cures have been tried to 
such an extent that results are 
reasonably certain. These facts 
have been brought out and given 
timely interest by D. R. Miller. 
D.D., a former chaplain of the Ohio 
penitentiary at Columbus, and later 
Superintendent of the Girls’ In- 
dustrial Home at Delaware. Ohio. In a volume just published by 
the United Brethren Publishing House of Dayton. Ohio, he writes: 

“The present population of the world is estimated at about 
1,600,000.000, of whom it is safe to say about 700,000,000 are within 
civilized countries. Of these 700.000.000 within the civilized por- 
tions of the world, there are in the prisons, under penal sentence. 
an annual average of about 1.000.000, which, according to the latest 
authorities and average estimates. are to be found in the several 
countries. about as follows: France. 190.000: Spain. 65.000; Rus- 
sia. 165.000: Janan. 65.000; Greece. Denmark and Sweden. 25.000; 
Ttalv. 28.000: Hungary. 30.000: German Empire. 120.000: Great 
Britain (Tinited Kingdom). 120.000: British India. 80.000: Ontario 
92.000: Mexico and Central America. 32.000: United States. 58.000. 

“The ahove includes onlv those in the nenal institutions. or the 
nenitentiaries. Are these all? No. indeed. not all. Add thereto 
that legion at large who daily startle communities hv awful deeds 
of rohherv. rane and murder. Best authorities sav that only about 
one-fifth of the criminals are ever detected and punished. Accent- 
ing this as true. the criminal nonulation within the civilized por- 
tions of the world will number about 5.000.000. 

“Tn addition might be entmerated delinauent children in the 
reformatories. who. in the United States. number over 20.000 
alen the manv committed to the jails and minor prisons. De- 
inauent children are to be found in all countries. who. but for 
the hand of charitv and the euardianshin of the state. naturally 
Manv are the off-snring of dissolute nar- 
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drift into criminal life. 
ents. some are illegitimate. and others have no knowledve of their 
narents. al 

“The average age of nrisoners is a little more than twentv- 
nine years and a half. More than one-fourth of them are under 
twenty-three years of age: more than one-third of them are under 
twenty-five: and more than one-half of them are under twenty- 
eicht. Their youth is a verv striking fact. which ought to be re- 
garded as an incentive and an insoiration to more earnest efforts 
for their reformation. 

“In one census, taken when there were abont 53.000 in the 
state prisons. it was reported that about three-fifths of them had 
been convicted of crimes against nronertv. one-fifth of crimes 
against the person. and one-fifth of miscellaneous offenses. prin- 
cipally drunkenness. disorderly conduct and vagrancy. 

ak * 

“In the study of criminology. there is an economical side. 
which. with manv other questions pertainine to criminals. should 
he more generally and thoroughly considered and understood. T 
refer to the cost of crime. 

“T know of no method by which to fully solve this problem of 
cost. It has in it too many obscure elements to be solved with 
accuracy. Yet we should strive for a solution to the extent that 
we obtain at least a partial estimate of the cost of criminals with- 
To aid in this. T submit that. according to our 
Official census. the annual cost to the United States for a pre- 
ventive, or police force. is over $15.000.000. 
Mate is $20.000.000. This does not include the cost of private 
detectives. There are in the United States at present over two 
thousand courts having criminal jurisdiction, and over eighty thou- 
sand justices of the peace. These, together with clerks, sheriffs, 


m our own countrv. 


At present the esti- 


jurors, attorneys, and witnesses, necessarily require large sums, 
chargeable to criminal dockets. Not estimating the cost of private 
police detective forces, nor personal loss of property and life, nor 
other elements, there is expended annually in the United States, 
for preventing, prosecuting, and keeping criminals, over $60,000,- 
poo. At this rate, the criminal classes cost the civilized world, 
annually, over $1,500,000,coo. In the study of the economical 
side we must not overlook the fact that there are criminals at 
large. 

“Crime has been defined as ‘a war against the security of 
property, the rights of individuals, and the order of society.’ It 
is carried on by a vast army, more or less perfectly organized. of 
which convicted felons incarcerated in the penitentiary form but 
a small part. They are, so to speak. prisoners of war: but the 
army continues to carry on its operations in the field, in spite of 
its losses by capture. This army has its officers. as well as its 
enlisted men: and it is safe to assume that those in command, and 
who reap the largest pecuniary benefit from crime. do not them- 
selves assume any personal risk which they can induce those un- 
der them to incur in their stead. They are what has been called 
crime capitalists. who invest their money in criminal enterprises. 
nurchase the proceeds of theft. furnish board and lodging to 
criminals out of employment. advance monev to the princinals 
‘n nromising schemes for making a fortune by fraud. hire lawvers 
and witnesses to defend the more important members of the gang. 
and, in rare instances. pav men to go to prison as substitutes for 
those actually guilty of the offense charged. The number of 
those who live off of crime. if not by crime. is much greater than 
the wninitiated would likely sunnose. The cost of crime to the com- 
munity is not measured by the actual outlav for arrests. convic- 
tions. and the maintenance of nrisons. The imnortance of the 
crime auestion arises not so much from the number in nrison. as 
from the number who are not in nrison. but who ought to be. 

e** 

“Criminal historv in the United States most emphatically 
confirms the charge that intoxicants. directly or indirectly. are 
influential in the commission of at least sixtv ner cent of all the 
rrimes that are nernetrated. OF the 2.480 nersons cnmmitted to 
the Ohio nenitentiarv between November rs. 188%. and November 
TS. TRRs. 2.640 were intemperate—a fraction over seventy-five ner 
cent. 2 eo 

“A few vears ago Doctor Wines. of TiHlinnis. sent out to all the 
wardens of our state nrisons in the Tinited States a circular letter 
One anestion put to them in the circular was. ‘What is your opin- 
ion as to the connection hetween strong drink and crime” Te 
savs: ‘AI! answers returned nointed in the one directinn and 
were echoed, in weneral. hv Mr. Pollard. af Vermont 
“My aninion is that if all intoxicants were todav eradiested the 
Vermont State nrison wonld he large enough to hold all the crim- 
inals in the United States.”’ 

“Tt has been reliahly stated that ‘of 2.099 convicted criminals 
examined by a French medical man. M. Marmahet. more than 
half were drunkards: that is. seventv-rine ner cent of the vaga- 
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wha eid 


hands and mendicants. fifty ner cent of the accaccine Ffifty-ceven ner 
cent of the incendiaries. and se--e-t+--ane ner cont of the robbers.’ 
ee 

“That boy who feeds tnon dime novels. Police Gazettes. and 
the sensational reports of criminal a4venture is himself on the 
road to crime and nrison. That cirl who is crazed for excitine 
love stories. mysterions corresnondence. and strange nictures js 
boarding a fast train to shame and crime. 
sent out 


These agencies are 
and in varieties from 
those causine the first blrshines of misdirected affection to the 
excesses of chameless lust and murder. 


in almost everv nossible form. 
Their names are legion. 
Equally nernicious are many of the exaggerated and highly-colored 
details of crime as published in the secular press. There also are 
to he ceen crime-nroducing agencies in the form of nersonal at- 
tacks insinuations an and unmitigated slander of nublic men 

“Tn ane of our cities. in less than three months’ time. three 
nvicted of crime committed in imitation ofa hero of 
Mr. Comstock reports that in New York City. within 
a period of seven months, there were four hundred and sixty- 


hovs were cr 


a novel 
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four arrests of youths for crime, and that during the first half of 
the following year there were four hundred and thirty-four boys 
and girls arrested, and twenty-one committed suicide. He ex- 
presses the conviction that many of them were influenced to com- 
mit crime by vile literature, and gives utterance to the following: 
‘I unhesitatingly declare that there is at present no more active 
agent employed by satan in civilized communities to ruin the hu- 
man family and subject the nations to himself than evil reading— 
Evil themselves in. Vile books and papers are 
branding-irons heated in the fires of hell, and used by satan to 
sear the highest life of the soul.’ 

“Evidences of the pernicious tendencies of sensational litera- 
ture are clearly marked in the conduct of many prisoners in a 
variety of forms, but especially in their eagerness to obtain it. 
Next to pardons, this class of reading-matter and tobacco are the 
principal commodities sought. 

** 


infiuences burn 


“That ignorance is a source of crime, and that a proper edu- 
cation tends to prevent crime, and therefore to reduce the crim- 
inal population, is certainly evidenced by indisputable facts. 

“While chaplain of the Ohio penitentiary, reports over my 
signature show that there were 1,152 prisoners received. In my 
office, and under my personal direction, the statistical record of 
prisoners pertaining to mental, meral, and social training and 
habits was taken. I was careful to secure reliable data touching 
the relation of certain conditions and habits to crime, among 
which was illiteracy. Of the 1,152 received, there were of those 
who could not read, 106; who could read some, but not write, 133; 
who could read and write some, 771; who had common-school 
education: 108: who had high-school education, 14; who had taken 
full or partial course in college, 20. Of the 771 reported who could 





TROTTED A MILE IN TWO MINUTES 
if OU DILLON has succeeded to the 

~« title of the champion trotter of the 
world. On August 24 she covered a mile 
Readville 
track when paced by two runners. The 
world’s past trotting records are as fol- 
lows: 


in an even two minutes on the 
drove Maud S. 


UNDER SULKY. 
her at any figure. 


Year. Horse. Track. Record. 
1806—Yankee, Harlem. N. Y.........2.50 

1810—Boston Horse, Philadelphia. ..2.48% 
1834—Edwin Forest..... A 


1844—Lady Suffolk. 11, Hoboken... .2.28 bilt for Maud 5S. 

1853—Highlan1 Maid.Centreville. N Y.2.27 

1859—Flora Temple, 14, Kalamazoo. .2.24%4 
TO HIGHWHEELED SULKY. 


1867—Dexter, 9. Buffalo.............2.17% 


It will be of interest to see what offers 
will now be made for Lou Dillon since she 
has broken the world’s record. 
offer up to this time has been made by Oli- 
ver H. Bair, of Philadelphia, whose brother 
Mr. Bair has written an 
offer of $50.000 to Mr. Billings, and has 
since stated his willingness to go higher. 
Mr. Bair, however, has no hope of getting 


M. E. Sturgis paid $€0 000 for Dan Patch, 
1:59, the world’s champion pacer. 
Bonner naid $40,000 to William H. Vander- 


— 
NEW WORLD'S TRAIN RECORD 
NEW world’s record for long distance 
running was made by a passenger by 


read and write some, a very large per cent were unable to read g9 
as to gather important information from what they might be in- 
duced to read; nor were they able to write so as to correspond 
satisfactorily with friends. 

** * 

“By inference, at least, some of the antidotes for crime have 
been suggested in the discussion of the several causes thereof, 
among which as deserving special notice and emphasis are: 
1. The cultivation of public sentiment in favor of integrity. 2, A 
general education, under moral and religious influences. 3. The 
suppression of the false and vile prints. To this end, the vividly 
true and pure must be substituted for the impure and their more 
liberal circulation maintained. Also by civil enactments and their 
enforcement must the vile be suppressed. 4. The suppression of 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicants as a beverage. 5. Both 
the church and state should provide for the better care of home- 
less children and those of profligate and inebriate parents. 

ie in 


“By well-regulated reformatories and prisons, controlled by 
those moved by the spirit and example of the Nazarene, our crim- 
inal population can, and will be much restricted and greatly re- 
duced. It is said that in curing the bewildered demoniac ‘He took 
him by the hand and lifted him up.’ 

“<The best that love can offer 
To the God of love, b sure 
Is kindness to His littl ones 
And bounty to His poor’ 
‘For, 


“**« Mightier far 
Than the strength of nerv 
Of mag portent over th 
Is love’”’ 


or sine v, or the sway 
sun or star, 
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WORLD SPEED FECORDS BROKEN 


blocked by a train ahead, to which it was 
running into Chicago as a second section. 
This necessitated slowing down several 
times. The distance of 131 miles between 
Garrett, Ind., and South Chicago was, how- 
ever, covered in 153 minutes, making the 


whole run of 259 miles in 278 minutes. 
<——S 


BECOMES CHAMPION OF THE ATLANTIC 
| eed transatlantic record was estab- 

lished on Sept. 7, with the coming 
into port at New York of the Hamburg- 
American liner Deutschland. Her arrival 
off Sandy Hook lightship at 1:29 that morn- 
ing gave her the championship of the seas. 
The Deutschland now hol‘s both the east- 
ward and westward records, having beaten 
her present performance the record 


The largest 


Robert 





1871—Goldsmith Maid, 14. Boston...2.17 

1872—Goldsmith Maid, 15. Boston...2 

1873—Occident. 10. Sacramento......2.1634 
2 


1874—Gol‘4smith Maid. 17, Boston.. 


1878—Rarus, 11, Buffalo............2.13% 
1879—St. Julien, 10. Oakland........ 2.1234 
1881—Maud S.. 7. Rochester 2.101% 
1884—Jav-Eye-See. 6. Providence. ...2.1034 
188s—Mand S., 11, Cleveland. 2.0834 
1886—Sunol, 5, Stockton 2.0814 


10 SICTCLE SULKY. 


1892—Nancy Hanks, 3. Terre Haute. .2.04 


1894—Alix, 6. Galesburg............2,03% 
1900—The Abbott. 7. Terre Haute. ..2.03%4 
1901—Cresceus. 7, Columbus . 2.0214 
1903—Lou Dillon, 5, Readville......2.00 


The prodigious sneed of Lou Dillon has 
been develoned wholly in the past fifteen 
months by Millard Sanders. C. K. G. Bill- 
ings. the owner. nurchased the fast trotter 
for $12.500. Mr. Billings is a multi-million- 
aire and never races his horses for money. 


train on the Baltimore and Ohio Railway 
on the morning of Sept. 6, when a stretch 
of 128 miles was covered in 
No stops were made. 

The distance traversed was between Chi- 
cago Junction, Ohio, and Garrett, Ind. 
During the run a sneed of 85 miles an hour 
was reached. This was the maximum. 
Bursts of speed 7o and 75 miles an hour 
were frequent. 


125 minutes. 


The train was made up of 
five cars and pulled by an engine in charge 
of Engineer William Dunton. This en- 
gine is of the new Atlantic type, weighing 
177.000 pounds. It is the most powerful 
style in service on the Baltimore an Ohio 
Railway. 

An extra large water tank helped in this 
remarkable performance, 
water. 


saving stops for 
From Garrett into Chicago another 
engine of the same make took the train. 
On this run a sneed of 76 miles an hour 
was reached. The performance between 
Chicago Junction and Garrett could have 
heen duplicated had the train 


not been 


held by the Kronnrinz Wilhelm of 5 days 
11 hours and 57 minutes for the westward 
crossing. The Deutschlan’’s time was 5 
days 11 hours an4 54 minutes, or three min- 
utes better than the record. The westward 
time is taken from the Cherbourg break- 
water and the eastward time from Ply- 
mouth. The Deutschlan’’s record to Ply- 
mouth is 5 days 7 hours and 38 minutes. 
The next best record eastward is also held 
by the Kronprinz Wilhelm. her time being 
5s days 8 hours and 18 minutes. 

The Deutschlan’’s new westward record 
is 29 minutes hetter than her previous best 
westward crossing. 

The average speed maintained was 23.15 
knots per hour, as against her previous 
Cherbourg record of 2307 knots. In cross- 
ing the new champion liner covered a dis- 
tancé of 3,054 miles: her best day’s run was 
583 miles, comnleted at Sentember 
6. The highest day’s run ever made in the 
trip from Cherboure was of 6o1 miles, made 
by the Deutschland in August, 1901. 


noon 
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TEACHING MORALS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HOW IT MAY Be ACCOMPLISHED WITHOULr GIViNG OFFENSE TO THE ADHERENTS OF 


ANY RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION 


By JOHN W. CARR, A.M. SUPT. OF SCHOULS, ANDERSON, IND. 


WISH to express a faith rather than to submit a plan: a 

faith in the possibility and practicability of religious instruc- 

tuuon being given in the public schools without ottense; a taith 
that moral euucation, the stone that has been so long rejected, 
will become the head of the corner. ‘Lhis faith is not based on 
any plan | have to suggest, but ratner on a 
deep and abiding necessity—a necessity 
which we all teel and realize. 

In ” neve ts t 
maue a sweeping and ieariul arraignment 
ol tue public scuools because Oi the great 
prevalence O1 arunkenness, gamoung, rot- 


ing, Musgovernment, anu aimMost every 
ouier LOrm OL vice and crime, fLowever 


much we resent tne arraignnicnt, we ail 
leel and KnOW that im some way the pub- 
lic scnool nas not toucheu anu quickened 
the heart and conscience oO! the nauon as 
we had hoped it would do. is it possible 
that In Our progress and prosperity we are 
lorgetting the God oi our tathers’ Are 
we wandering away alter strange gous— 
Mammon, Astarte, Bacchus, 
heathen divinities? 


and other 

In discussing the great anthracite coal 
strike, President Roosevelt said in syb- 
stance: We do not need a new pnilosophy 
to solve this problem; we only need to 
put in practice the well-known anu oit- 
tried precepts of the Bible, the doctrine 
of the goluen rule. And so our people 
are realizing more and more that the 
practice of tne Christian virtues is the one thing most needful 
in the solution, not only of this problem, but oi every problem— 
social, commercial, political, public and private, 

I am aware oi the tact that many serious difficulties are en- 
countered the moment we attempt to give any form oi religious 
instruction in the public schools. All shades of religious opinion 
are represented in this country, and no one is or seeks to be domi- 
nant. ‘Lhe question is: ls there such a body of religious truths? 
If so, can they and should they be taught in the public schools? 

I for one believe that there are such religious truths, and that 
it is possible to teach them, not only without offense, but to the 
edification of all. lt is true that the number of religious truths 
that may safely be taught in the public schools is small com- 
pared to the whole body of religious truth, yet they are funda- 
mental. What, then, are these religious truths that should be 
taught in the public schools? 

1. Belief in God. ‘Lhe belief in God as the Creator and Ruler 
of the universe is held practically by all our people. This belief 
is fundamental, not only in religion, but in science, politics, phil- 
Osophy, and life. Lhe God idea permeates our literature, music, 
history, science, and law. It is an ennobling thought that this 
world is not founded on chance, but that there is a supreme In- 
telligence that directs all things, that controls all things. This 
belief carries with it the doctrine of the fatherhood of God. God 
is regardéd as a loving Father, and as such we render to Him 
adoration and praise. 

2. The brotherhood of man. 


JOHN W 


The fatherhood of God presup- 
poses the brotherhood of man. Children cannot be taught this 
great religious truth too early. This fact once fully comprehended 
causes each child to feel the kinship of the race. Respect for the 
tights of others, honesty in dealing with our fellows, rules of po- 
liteness—all are based upon recognition of the brotherhood of 
man. Certainly the school can teach this without offense. 

3. The value of life. It is of the utmost importance that chil- 
dren have some conception of the dignity and value of life. If 
they understand that every act, every thought, every hope, and 
every aspiration lifts them to a higher plane—near God—or drags 
them down, then living has a new significance. The thought of 
immortality is calculated to make one more thoughtful, more 
considerate, than if life is regarded merely as “a tale told by an 
idiot, full of sound and fury signifying nothing.” 





4. The moral order of the universe. That were is moral or- 
der in the universe is a truth that should be known and recognized 
by every youth, He should know that good and evil have their 
recompense of reward or punisnment; that every rational being 1s 
held responsible for his deeds, and that every act and every 
thougut leave tileir traces upon soul and 
bouy. 
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be trained in the 
habits. 


lucimn Ulllil Likcy Devullle uAcd 

iow may religious and moral instruction be given in the pub- 
lic schools? 
tion? 


Wuilat lacilities GO the scuools afforu tor sucil iNstruc- 
What time is to be aevoted to this work: 
are to be employeu? 


Wat metuods 
lhese are questions Oi great importance. 
1 snail venture a iew suggestions. 

I. By the incidental and minor exercises oi the school. By 
incidental and minor exercises 1 mean reading the bible, prayer, 
appropiate stories and tables, memory gems, and music. ‘Lhe 
scnool day cannot be begun to better advantage than by singing, 
Bible reading, and prayer. Fortunately, 1 hve in a state waich 
declares by law that “the Bible shall not be excluded irom the 
public schools of the state.” ‘This law has been on the statute 
books oi Indiana for nearly hali a century, and therefore may be 
considered as thoroughly established. Bible reading of course is 
not compulsory, but the Bible is placed in the public schools and 
its use leit to the good judgment and conscience of the teacher. 
As a result of this, the choicest gems of biblical literature as well 
as the highest moral and spiritual precepts may be read and taught 
to the children. Many teachers keep the Bible at hand, and when- 
ever there is an allusion to it, they at once turn to the biblical 
reference, thus disclosing to the children the matchless treasures 
of the Sacred Book. 

Music, especially singing, has a fascination and power over 
children that is truly wonderiul. It soothes 
passions and awakens every noble emotion. 


and subdues their 
The school day is 
always brighter and better if it is begun with a stirring song. 

2. By a formal course in morals. A formal course in ethics 
The aim is to set 
forth the best method of using the different agencies of the 
school, such as songs, stories, memory gems, discipline, manner 
of instruction, etc., so as to give the best moral training. 

3. By co-operation. 


often proves helpful in giving moral instruction. 


Teachers have long recognized the im- 
portance of co-operating with parents in the training of children. 
They and this co-operation helpful in every line of school work 
—-study, moral 


discipline, development. The home and the 


school working together are more than twice as effective as either 
working alone. Of recent years much time and attention have 
been given to this co-operative work. Parents and teachers have 
exchanged visits and held consultations; mothers’ meetings and 
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educational societies have been organized; the Hesperian and 
other movements have been launched, all of which have had for 
their chief object the unity of the home and the school. Such has 
been the success of these efforts that in many communities the 
most vexatious cases of school discipline have almost entirely dis- 
appeared and the moral tcne of the whole community has re- 
ceived new vigor. 

4. By the discipline and routine work of the school. The dis- 
cipline and routine work oi a well-regulated school furnish most 
excellent means for the moral, and to a great extent the religious, 
training of children. Here children are taught the so-called me- 
chanical virtues—promptness, regularity, cheerfulness, industry, 
and obedience. 

5. By the course of study. Many subjects in the course of 
study may be taught in such a way as to give both moral and re- 
ligious training. This is true even in the elementary schools. Here 
the child is introduced to the beauties and wonders of nature in 
the study of geography, nature-study and physiology. In the 
study of these he gets his first conception of the perfection, adapt- 
ation, and orderly arrangement of the different parts of his own 
body and of all nature around him. He should be taught from 
the very first that these things are not the result of chance, but 
that they are under law, ard that such a law could only be the 
creation of an intelligent and beneficent Being. To the truly re- 
ligious teacher this being is none other than God. 

In the high school the opportunities for religious instruction 
are even greater. The home, nay the church itself, does not have 
such an excellent chance to teach some of the fundamentals, not 
only of morality, but of religion. God manifests Himself in his- 
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tory. His word, His law, and His love are portrayed in literature, 
‘The source of all wealth is His beneficence. He is regnant in 
“ysics and chemistry and astronomy. His law and munificence 
nd power are recorded in geology; scates are founded upon His 
authority and governed by His law. The public school that teach- 
es these subjects, but fails to teach that there is a God, does so 
at its peril. 

6. By the example of the teacher. But what are even these 
things compared to the example of a noble, Christian teacher— 
one whose heart is in her work, one who sees in every child the 
imege of God? With such a teacher in the schoolroom, the age 
of miracles has not yet passed. She anoints blind eyes and lo! 
they see new beauties in earth and sky; she unstops deaf ears, and 
they hear wonderful harmonies; she loosens fettered hands, and 
they perform deeds of mercy and kindness. She touches dumb 
lips, and they break forth into song. By a magic power she can 
exorcise evil spirits. She speaks to the spirit of laziness, and he 
departs. She says to the demon of stubbornness, “Come out of 
him,” and he comes forth. She commands the devil of lying to be 
gone, and forthwith he goes. In her presence the good in every 
child blossoms and bears fruit. Industry becomes easy and pleas- 
ant; quietness an everyday affair, and kindness the rule of the 
school. Such a teacher becomes the guide, the inspiration, the 
ideal of the children—their true guardian angel. She “lures to 
brighter worlds and leads the way.” Some children are not reared 
in moral and religious homes; some co not have the refining and 
Christianizing influence of the church; but it should be the heri- 
tage of every child to be taught in the public schools by a noble 
Christian teacher. 


NEW INSTALLMENTS AND APPARATUS FOR ROENTGEN TECHNIQUE 


TRANSLATED FROM ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG FOR OUR DAY 





HEN William Roentgen discovered 

the rays that bear his name—late in 
1895—the public in general and the medi- 
cal world in particular, indulged in the most 
extravagant hopes. Though many of these 
hopes have not been realized, the so-called 
Roentgen technique has become an im- 
portant factor in the scientific as well as in 
the industrial world, and large establish- 
ments spend much time and effort in the 
construction of Roentgen apparatus. An 
excellent book entitled “Roentgen Tech- 
nique,” by Dr. Albers-Schonberg, one of 
the noted scientists who publish the journal 
“Progress of the Roentgen Rays,” tells of 
the importance of the rays as applied in 
industrial establishments. This book is of 
interest to the public as well as. to profes- 
sionals, It treats of the interrupter, the in- 
dution coils, rheostate—coil, tubes, dark- 
room apparatus for Roentgen photography, 





fluoroscope, protective shield, compres- 
sion frame, the arrangement of the 
laboratory, the camera obscura, pho- 





A COMPRESSION FRAME 








tographic process and the protecting con- 





trivances. The Roentgen technician needs 
a very complete apparatus with a variety 
of utensils, in order to achieve good results. 
And the manifold conditions under which 
the instruments are to be used must also 
be considered—large operating-rooms, 
small laboratories, the physician’s ordinary 
waiting-room, war and peace—and the ap- 
paratus must be constructed in accordance 
with these various needs. There is a large 
demand for the instruments. Hospitals, in- 
firmaries, field-equipments, as well as pri- 
vate physicians require them more than 
ever. Fifteen instruments are at present 
being manufactured by a Berlin concern. 
Siemens and Halske—the largest establish 
ment of its kind. They use two large 
rooms for the exhibition of Roentgen ap- 
paratus. 

The wars of the past few years have 


contributed largely to the remarkable prog- 
ress of the industry that developed after the 
discovery of the Roentgen-rays. They have 
proved the inestimable benefits that can be 
derived from the rays in caring for the in- 
jured, and the efforts made to use the 
Roentgen treatment as soon as possible 
has been an incentive for developing the 
instrument to a high degree of technical 
perfection, so that it is possible now to use 
the apparatus on the field of battle. When 
the English first tried to use it in India 
and in the Soudan, the difficulties of trans- 
porting an instrument that was not adapted 
to the conditions of war, became apparent. 
Accordingly, only single stationary appar- 
atus, that could not be taken to the front 
in many cases, were used, and the wound- 
ed were often forced to wait an unreason- 
able length of time for a ray-examination. 


The German branch of the society of the 
Red Cross did a laudable service by furnish- 
ing the hospitals of Constantinople and 
Jacobsdal with a Roentgen instrument dur- 
ing the Graeco-Turkish and the South- 
African war, and the hospital ships and 
field hospitals attached to the service while 
the German army was in China, were equip- 
ped with apparatus constructed by Sie- 
mens and Halske for the German society 
for military sanitation. The instruments 
used for field service were built so that 
they could be wheeled about—an innova- 
tion that proved its utility. A dynamo to 
generate the current was placed in a sep- 
arate compartment of the wagon, and a 
benzine motor was used as the propelling 
power. The same results that are obtain- 
ed from the large instruments used in lab- 
oratories can be achieved by one apparatus 
of this kind. 
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FORTY-FOUR YEARS A MISSIONARY IN TURKEY 


CONDITION AND CHARACTER OF PUPULATION A MENACE TO THE PEACE OF EUROPE 
By REV. GEO..F. HERRICK, D..D., OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


N order to get any intelligent understanding of the present 
| situation in Lurkey or the Balkan States, one must take at 
least a glance back over the history ot these countries. It was in 
1453 tat tne Byzantine or Greek Empire tell betore the Moslens 
conqueror, Monammed ll. Kemember that in a Moslem State 
not only are State and Church united, they are identified, 

By the conquest of Constantinople some 10,000,000 of Chris- 
tian people became subject to a Moslem State, with a total popula- 
tion ot about 39,000,000. ‘Lhe principle of Moslem government 
is to tolerate Christian subjects in the observance of their religion 
—not as a right to be claimed, but as a favor granted on grounds 
ot expeuiency and on condition ot the acceptance oO! an interior 
positidn. it is natural and logical, thereiore, that any national 
or race aspiration or even individual enterprise among subject 
races snould be repressed, 

Now look at the state of the population of Constantinople. 
It consists of about a million. Hali of this number are Moslems. 
‘Lhere are about 200,000 Greeks, and, until the massacres Oi 1895-0, 
about as many Armenians. lhe remaining 100,000 are Jews and 
foreigners. ihe great mosques Ot Constantinople, the symbols 
ot tne State taith, are by tar the most splenuid buildings ot the 
capital, naturally the pride and glory ot all Mosiems, wnile the 
churcnes, with lew exceptions, are low, inconspicuous buildings. 

lhe relations oi the ruling and subject races uevelop pride and 
arrogance on the one hand, and subserviency, sycopnancy and 
every torm of indirection and deception on the otner. From the 
time of the conquest to well on into the last century the Ottoman 


impire was in its glory. trom the time oi the liberation ot 
Greece began a period Ol decay irom wiliin and OL successive 
amputations or joss Ol territory irom without. At the same time 
began a marked revival Oi imulvidual ald National aspiration 
among Christian races. 

lne Crimean War resulted in the establishment of the king- 
dom ot Koumania and that of Servia; then Montenegro, tne 
Lebanen, Lkgypt and bulgaria successively became indepenuent 
o1 Uttoman ruie. it was natural tnat Armenian and Maceuonian 
peoples should aspire to some iorm Oi autonomy, and it is enure- 
ly im accord with what one knowing Lastern peoples would ex- 
pect that these aspirations and these national uprisings snould be 
arshly dealt with by the lurkish Government. 

it should be observed that Maceuonian is an inaccurate desig- 
nation, ior about halt the population oi Macedonia is Bulgarian, 
avout a third ol the whole Lurkish and the remainuer Greeks and 
jews. Most unhappily and unwisely the insurgent leauers resort 
to the worst means—arson and muruer—to compel the interpo- 
sition O1 the Luropean rowers in their behali. it is but this very 
summer that a Slavic people, the DServians, showed how a great 
crime can be condoned and even appiauueu by a people wuose 
patience unuer a bau ruler is overstrained. 

you may ask me wihat 1s to be the issue of the present move- 
ment in Macedonia. 1 reply no man can toretell. Lurkey nas a 
great army oi excellent soluiers, lea by German Olficers, and tne 
German kmperor, tor reasons known to himsell, is a tast triend 
of the Sultan. 


AN APPEAL FROM A MACEDONIAN 








Lee insurrection in Macedonia with its 
terrible consequences, dynamiting oi 
banks, mosques, briuges and trains on one 
hand by the insurgents and on the other 
the ieariul reprisals by the ‘lurks indiscrim- 
inately would have no more happened than 
a second rebellion in the United States can 
be imagined, if the Congress of Berlin hac 
leit intact the noble work of the Muscovite. 
All of the provinces now in rebellion 
against lurkey enjoyed liberty irom Feb., 
1878, to July, 1878, the fruit of the victor- 
ious Russian army. Robbed for a second 
time of this freedom, the people have since 
been restless. 

The negligence of the English and the 
outspoken triendship of the German Em- 
peror for Lurkey has spurred the Moslem 
to bold acts of violence. The Kishineff 
horror has been repeated in European 
‘lurkey several times a year during the last 
twenty-five years. The Christian is held 
responsible for any ill luck which might be- 
fall lurkey. If there is great drouth and a 
failure of crops, or if the summer season is 
wet and floods destroy the crops, the Chris- 
tian is blamed for it, for incurring the wrath 
of Mohammed. The fanatics hold relig- 
ious revivals and to propitiate Allah fall 
upon the Christians. For Mohammed and 
Allah revel in Christian blood. 

The cup of suffering for the Macedonian 
is overflowing; his endurance has reached 
the limit. He has decided to fight for lib- 
erty and gain it or die in the struggle. 

The Macedonian Committee is not an or 
ganization of irresponsible adventurers or 
ex-brigands, but represents the intelligence 
and patriotism of Young Macedonia. It is 
led by educated, earnest young men who 
have fled from Turkish persecution into 
Greece, Servia, Roumania and Bulgaria to 
fight for liberty of the fatherland, Mace- 
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donia. The leaders of the movement at 
present are Boris Saratov and General 
i zontckeff. 

A desperate struggle -is being waged in 
European Turkey. ‘Lhree hundred and fity 
ciousand Turkish regulars and thousands of 
uerce Baskibozouks are turned loose 
igainst a defenseless people on the ground 
Jt insurrection. Seventy-five villages have 
|been burned, sacked, the male portion of the 
| population butchered; women and children 


leit homeless and without support. The 
rivers are red with blood and choked with 
the bodies of human beings. Destruction 
and desolation have overtaken the land! 
(he Macedonian cry is again heard aiter 
centuries of silence. Will America heeu it? 
Has the spirit of the crusader died? Is 
there no mercy even in the heart ot tree 
America? Macedonia is crying ior iree- 
dom. Her children are asking your sup- 
port! 


TURKISH CHARACTER SHAPED BY THE KORAN 


By W. A. 


STRIKING feature of the Turkish 
A character is its strong aversion to and 
deadly hate of everything pertaining to 
Christ and His followers. This might seem 
remarkable if we did not know it to be in- 
herently vicious and cruel, those traits be- 
ing component parts of the Turkish char- 
acter as far back as we have any record. 

Theirs has been a history of atrocities so 
aggravating as to make us shudder in re- 
calling them. The panorama that passes be- 
fore the mind’s eye is one of blood-shed, 
devastation, carnage, and cruelty most di- 
abolical. Millions of human lives may be 
credited to the Turks’ account. And the 
strange thing about it all is that his relig- 
ion justifies him in his atrocious acts, 
Every orthodox Mussulman believes im- 
plicity that his hopes of Paradise depend 
upon his faithfulness in shedding the blood 
of followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. Let 
us look for a moment at the Koran and see 
if this is not true. “Verily, God hath pur- 
chased of the true believers their souls, and 
their substance, promising them the enjoy- 
ment of Paradise on condition that they 
fight for the cause of God.” And again, 
“O true believers! fear God. * * * and 
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fight for His religion, that ye may be hap- 
ply!” What has the eulogist of Mohamme- 
danism to say in support of a doctrine so 
diametrically opposed to the Christian rule 
of conduct, as revealed in God’s Holy 
Word, where He says, “Love your ene- 
mies?” 

Mr. R. R. Madden, who spent many years 
traveling in the Orient, and was thus en- 
abled to take first-hand evidence of the 
facts as presented herewith, says that “the 
three ruling passions of the Tartar moral 
vature are, and always have been, sensual- 
ity, rapacity, and a rage for blood-shed- 
ding. Most assuredly the Mohammedan 
religion is not calculated to control these 
passions; on the contrary, the law of Islam 
is specially designed, and admirably framed 
to foster them and to clothe them with re- 
ligious sanctions.” 

Sale says the Koran is “the Mohamme- 
dan’s rule of faith and practice.” Let us 
note another passage: “Unless ye go forth 
when ye are summoned to war, God will 
punish you with a grievous punishment.” 
The Mohammedans are impelled to their 
atrocities by this their rule of faith and 
practice. 
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Farm Colonies for the Poor. 





~HE plan of removing poor tamulies irom large cities to the 
‘| country and torming them into farm colonies, which was ad- 
vocated and put into practice a lew years since by the Salvation 
Army, has proven an unqualified success. The Army now has 
three model colonies in active operation, Fort Romie in Cali- 
fornia, Fort Amity, Colorado, and Fort Herrick in Ohio, and is 
planning for still others. Commander Booth Tucker describes 
his method of finance and some of the results already attained, as 
follows: 

“As the colonies are intended for the worthy families of the 
city poor, who often have no money even for their traveling 
expenses, it becomes necessary to provide the capital. ‘Lhe tact 
that the surplus population of the great cities does not more 
readily transfer itself to the country districts is not due, as is 
oiten supposed, to their attachment to the former and dislike for 
the latter. Ii the necessary capital is forthcoming, and they are 
placed in a position to become home owners, and not mere tenants 
or farm laborers, the movement of population can be carried out 
with celerity and success. 

“The average cost per iamily amounts to $500, apart from pay- 
ments for land and exclusive of general land improvements, 
such as irrigation works, water supply and other general utilities. 
For this sum a family can be fairly launched. 

“For the purpose of raising the necessary funds, thirty-year 
gold bonds for $150,000 have been issued on the Colorado and 
California colonies. Interest is payable semi-annually at 5 per 
cent. A sinking fund of 2 per cent has been established, and the 
bonds are guaranteed by the Salvation Army, incorporated. 

“Tine colonists receive a contract jor the purchase of the 
iand and cottage, and are supplied with live stock and implements, 
a reguiar account being furnished to the head of each family at 
stated intervals, showing his indebtedness. The sense of owner- 
ship is from the first cultivated, with excellent results. 

“The first colonists reached Fort Amity in April, 1808. 
of them had their own household goods. Here and there one 
had a team of his own. Otherwise they were simply working- 
men from the large cities, chiefly New York, who had been un- 
able to accumulate any property. Their railroad fares were paid 
and their goods shipped to Fort Amity. They were settled upon 
plots of from ten to twenty acres each, received a house to live 
in, the necessary tools and implements, a horse or two each, one 
or two cows, pigs and poultry. 

“The cost of all this was a debt against the colonist. The first 
were set to work making improvements—irrigating ditches, 
fences, etc. They were allowed the current rate of wages, $2 a day. 
Half of this was credited on their debt, the other dollar paid 
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their living expenses until the returns from their land began to 
come in. In April, 1902, the first colonist discharged his entire 
debt to the Army. He arrived at Fort Amity in March, 1899, his 
entire capital, the savings of ten or twelve years of married life, 
being a team and some household furniture. He has now twenty 
acres, with a neat stone cottage built by himself, all free from 
incumbrance. His entire debt to the Army was $900. In three 
years he paid it off, besides supporting a wife and three children 
and building his house.” 
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The Political Crisis in England. 


OSEPH CHAMBERLAIN’S sudden resignation, followed by 

two other members of the Cabinet, has produced a crisis in 
snglish politics which The Pall Mall Gazette declares is ‘the most 
extraordinary in the whole history of parliamentary government.” 
The usual questions that agitate the English mind have little 
bearing upon our own national problems, but now that the tariff 
has come to the front American interest in the contest will be 
keen and constant. 

An excellent analysis of the exact situation today is given by 
a writer in the Chicago Daily News as follows: 

“The retirement from the British cabinet of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, secretary of state for the colonies, along with Mr. Ritchie, 
chancellor of the exchequer, is indeed paradoxical, as Mr. Balfour 
pronounces it in his letter accepting Mr. Chamberlain’s resigna- 
tion. Mr. Ritchie is an unswerving free trader. So is Lord 
George Hamilton, who has just resigned his post of secretary of 
state for India. Mr. Chamberlain insists that preferential duties 
permitting free entry alone to the products of the British colonies 
and to raw materials needed by British manufacturers should be 
established in Great Britain as speedily as possible. Mr. Balfour 
submits that the British public is not prepared as yet to accept 
anything more radical in the way of customs duties than such as 
may be placed on foreign products in retaliation against hostile 
tariffs erected against British products. He and Mr. Chamber- 
lain agree that while the ministry adopts this middle course it is 
best for Mr. Chamberlain to retire and lead the forces of the im- 
perialists who wish to make the empire strong and indivisible by 
establishing an all-British zollverein. 

“Mr. Balfour discloses in his letter what was not apparent 
from his published plan of retaliation—that he is in hearty ac- 
cord with Mr. Chamberlain at all points. 





‘If there has ever been 
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any difference between us in connection with this matter,’ he tells 
Mr. Chamberlain, ‘it has only been with regard to the practicability 
of the proposal.’ Public opinion is not ripe, he insists, for a tax 
on foodstuffs. Mr. Chamberlain agrees with this. He admits in 
his lettcr of resignation that for the present a tax on foodstuffs, 
however small, ‘would be unacceptable to the majority of the con- 
stituencies.’ Still, he is convinced that the good of the empire 
demands the adoption of his policy, so he will get outside of the 
cabinet and work for it with might and main. 

“Here is an extraordinary situation indeed. It is scarcely 
conceivable that the cabinet can stand under such conditions. Mr. 
Balfour has not yet succeeded in shedding Lord Lansdowne, 
British foreign minister, for whose removal the public is clamoring 
because of the bitter incompetence which he showed during the 
South African campaign, when he was secretary of state for war. 
Furthermore, the educational laws have set England by the ears 
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and filled its nonconformist communities with ‘passive resisters.’ 
If there were any coherence and cohesiveness in the ranks of the 
liberals one might say with absolute confidence that the Balfour 
ministry must speedily fall. As matters stand there does not seem 
to be much doubt about it. 

“Could a liberal ministry stand very long? Clearly Mr. Cham- 
berlain thinks not. He is going to make the fight of his life for 
his policy of welding the empire together by an imperial zollverein. 
In this he has Mr, Balfour’s moral support if nothing more.” 


Electricity in Agriculture. 





ACH year some new use for electricity is found in connection 
with farming. From the simple electrification of seeds to 
running most of the farm machinery by electricity is a long step, 
but it has now keen made. Two model electrical farms have been 
started in Germany for the purpose of demonstrating that the plan 
is practicable and that a plant can be installed and operated at 
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a small cost. The Scientific American gives interesting details about 
these farms as follows: 

“For the purpose of showing how an electrical plant can be 
installed at a small cost for work in the field, three German com- 
panies, the Union, Schuckert & Co. and the Helios Company, have 
installed model farms on which most of the farm work is done 
by means of electricity. 

“In order to cut down expenses, central stations have been 
built which distribute the current for many miles at a very reason- 
able rate. Transformers are, of course, necessary. For electric 
plows, threshing machines, and for movable agricultural imple- 
ments in general, the Helios Company has designed a special 
portable transformer, for the purpose of stepping down the high 
tension current before it is sent to the motors. The same com- 
pany has recently installed two model electric farms, the one at 
Quednau and the other at Simmern. 

“The Quednau farm is superintended by Profi. Backhaus oi 
the Agricultural Institute of the University of Koenigsberg. The 
farm is situated near Koenigsberg, and covers about 181 hectares 
(447 acres.) The enterprise not being very extensive, a dairy 1s 
operated in conjunction with it, the output being 10,000 liters 
(2,200 gallons) of milk per day. The central station comprises 
two divisions—the one a generating plant, the other an electric 
lighting plant. 

“The electric lighting plant is so designed that the lamp ca- 
pacity can be doubled by the utilization of a secondary dynamo. 
It will, however, hardly be necessary to use supplementary lamps. 
For cooking and for heating the living rooms electricity is also 
used. 

“Three electric motors drive the agricultural machinery. One, 
having a horse power of 2%, is used to drive a carrot-cutting ma- 
chine. The other two are portable, and can be employed as may 
be desired, for driving milling machinery, a machine for crushing 
flaxseed, a pump, a circular saw, a threshing-machine, and other 
purposes. On the Quednau farm an electric plow is also employed. 

“The Simmern farm differs from that of Quednau chiefly in 
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the manner of generating the current. Turbine-driven dynamos 
are empioyed, the Simmern River furnishing all the water power 
that can be desired.” 
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The New Astronomy. 





| URING the last few years the entire metho and aim of the 

astronomer has changed. Formerly his work consisted 
chiefly in mapping out the heavenly bodies and ascertaining their 
number, weight and distance. Today the engrossing theme at 
the observatory is to ascertain the chemical components of the 
stars as revealed by the wonderful spectroscope. A writer in the 
Boston Transcript describing the new astronomy as carried on at 
Harvard, says: 

“The younger astronomers may be presume to be unanimous- 
ly of the opinion that from now on the science must concern 
itself more and more with astro-physics—the study by spectro- 
scope of what elements go to constitute a star. If a new universe 
were to be opened to our view, these astronomers say, the first 
thing would be to chart its stars; next to measure the light of 
these; and last of all to determine their composition. With the 
universe we happen to have on hand, the charting business for 
these people has already become a thing of the past. Even the 
measurement of star-brightness pales in importance before their 
pet spectroscope, which today is indeed making discoveries on the 
stars hardly less wonderful than those which have lately so upset 
our old notions in physics and chemistry on earth. By its aid 
chemistry took to a star of late, to learn a fact about hydrogen 
that it sought on earth in vain. Out at the observatory is a string 
of seven photographs of spectra. They will tell you that the great 
bulk of the million known stars, our own little sun among them, 
assemble themselves under some one of those scant seven forms 
which seem to embrace all creation. Only one of the million sig- 
nificant things in these spectra is the presence of hydrogen in them 
all. Chemists formerly held that hydrogen was the only element 
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without a second series of lines in its spectrum. But the astron- 
omer, turning his patient glass on Zeta Puppis and catching its 
spectrum, found at last the missing second series! 

“Astronomy today is solving for chemistry problems beyond 
the powers of that science itself. And as that original charting 
of the stars was never quite undertaken only to provide the present 
United States with a compass and a navy, who knows what great 
hard good may yet come from the labors of these enthusiasts who 
devote a lifetime to gazing at the heavens?” 
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A SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM ¢-> 
ITERARY circles the world over are 
interested in the announcement that 
Joseph Pulitzer, the proprietor oi the New 
York World, has given $1,000,000 in casl« 
and the promise of an additional million, for 
the establishment and equipment oi a school 
of journalism at Columbia University in 
New York City. A site has been selected 
and it is hoped that the building may be 
pushed to completion so that it will be 
ready for occupancy in the fall of 1904. The 
estimated cost oi the builuing, fully equipped 
and furnished, will be about $500,000. li at 
the end of three years the school of journal- 
ism is in successiul operation Mr. Pulitzer 
will give to Columbia an additional $1,000,- 
000, the income of half of which will be de- 
voted to the maintenance of the school, 
and the income of the remaining $500,000 
will be expended for purposes to be here- 
aiter agreed upon between the donor and 
the university. 

Mr. Pulitzer, outlining the purposes of his 
gift, states that in the new school students 
purposing to enter upon the career of 
jcurnalism will find accessible at Columbia 
courses of study that will be equivalent to 
wiat other professional schools supply for 
Cther proiessions, while young men already 
at work on newspapers and uesiring to ad- 
vance themselves more rapidly by the culti- 
vation of their aptituues may find in these 
courses a valuable assistance. Mr. Pulitzer 
believes that this course of instruction will 
be an advantage to students immediately 
and to the press of the whole country ulti- 
mately. 

Joseph Pulitzer, who has thus so liber- 
ally contributed to the weliare of future gen- 
erations of newspaper workers, is a native 
of Budapest, Hungary, and is in his fifty- 
seventh year. His father was a man of edu- 
cation and wealth, but when he died it was 
discovered that his fortune had melted away, 
and at the age of fourteen young Joseph 
set out to make a living for himself and to 
help his mother. He drifted to Paris, to 
London, and finally to America, landing in 
New York in 1864. He at once enlisted ina 
cavalry regiment and served until the end 
of the civil war. After the close of the war 
he wandered about Ncw York City for 
awhile, often hungry and compelled to sleep 
in the public parks, finally drifting to Mis- 
souri, where he became a reporter on the 
St. Louis Westliche Post. 
found his true calling. 

From reporter he rose to managing edi- 
tor, chief editorial writer and part owner. 
He also took an interest in politics and 
went to the state legislature. He joined 
the Greeley movement and worked so un- 
ceasingly in that cause that his health broke 
down and he was compelled to take a long 
journey to Europe. Coming back to Amer- 
ica, he bought the St. Louis Dispatch and 
united it with the Evening Post under the 
title of the Post-Dispatch. 


Mr. Pulitzer had 
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great rattling of dry bones, the Post-Dis- 
patch became a triumphant success and Mr. 
Pulitzer had a national reputation as a 
journalist. 

On May io, 1883, he bought the New 
York World, then in a moribund condition, 
from Jay Gould. In six years it had be- 
come one of the most successful newspapers 
in the world. When the World building 
was erected it was the best equipped news- 





ous attempt to establish a school of journal- 
ism. For many years the subject has been 
more or less under discussion and small at- 
tempts in this direction have been made by 
different individuals. The gift of Mr. Pulit- 
zer has assured a sound and stable institu- 
tion, but it is to be hoped that the journal- 
ism taught will be of a higher standard 
than that too often displayed by his publi- 
cation. 
oe 
1 EACH LANGUAGES BY TALKING MACHINES 
= H. MARION, of the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
is an advocate, with Proiessors Scripture, 
of Yale, Cusachs, of Annapolis, and De 
Sumichrast, of Harvard, ci the advanced 
“talking machine” method of teaching the 
languages. During a demonstration of this 
nethod before Chicago University profes- 
sors and_ students, 
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Prof. Marion outlined 
the larger scope of the 
invention. 

“an ume,” he = said, 
“tnese dISKS will lake 
tne place ol text- 
baper-backed 
novels will aisappear, 
and instead of reauing 
printed books tne lit- 
terateur will only have 
to put a disk in his 
talking machine and 
nave the novel read to 
him in the living voice 
ot its creator.” 
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He declared that the 
new pedagogical meth- 
a od ot teacning the lan- 
guages overcame the 
necessity of linguists 
wasting valuable time 
in teaching pronuncia- 
tion. 

“By the use of the 
talking machine it has 
been shown,” he 
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paper office in the country. Mr. Pulitzer 
spent $1,900,000 for the site, building and 
equipment, every dollar paid from the earn- 
ings of the paper. He had won the battle 
in New York, but gave his sight and health 
for victory. 

Since 1887 he has worked under the dis- 
advantage of almost total blindness and of 
a condition of nervous prostration that 
would prevent any man with less determin- 
ation from accomplishing anything. Just 
before the collapse of his eyesight and his 
nervous system he was elected to congress 
irom New York City. But he could not 
endure the enormous addition to the strain 
which his personal appearance in political 
life meant to a man of his characteristics, 
and he resigned. Since then he has lived 
in partial retirement, though still directing 
liis great enterprise. Mr. Pulitzer is worth 
a fortune aside from his newspaper prop- 
erties. 

This may be considered the first seri- 


UeCutcheon in the Chicago 


| ae urged, “that the pro- 
o" Wy nunciation of foreign 
; words can be taught in 
OH Girne” a short time with an 
accuracy unequaled by 

a any other method. We 


have disks here on 
which are lessons in 
l‘rench spoken by Prof. de Sumichrast, of 
Harvard, and in Spanish by Prof. Cusachs, 
of Annapolis. When a student mispro- 
nounces a word it is only necessary to refer 
him to a certain disk. 

“Each student will own his own talking 
machine. He will go to his room, place 
the disk in the machine and listen to the 
correct pronunciation of the word.” 

Prof. Marion predicted it would not be 
long before “circulating libraries of re- 
would be established. 

“The talking machines will not die of 
fever,’ he urged, “and they never get out 
of patience.” 


Tribune 


Cc yrds” 


— 

An anarchist’s library, stated to be the 
most complete in existence, has just been 
purchased by Columbia University for a 
nominal sum. It consists of books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, broadsides and 


photographs and autograph letters of no- 
countries. 


torious anarchists of ali 
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G. CAMPBELL MORGAN AT HOME 


OWARD A. BRIDGMAN, managing 

editor of the Congregationalist, of 
moston, recently paid a visit to Northfield 
and saw G. Campbell Morgan at a new 
angle. The thousands who have known 
unis able evangelistic leader and Bible ex- 
positor only on the platform will be de- 
lighted to learn that he enjoys his home life 
as much as he appears to enjoy the privilege 
of expounding difficult passages oi Scrip- 
ture. Concerning this side of his charac- 
ter, Mr. Bridgeman writes: 

“His human side has also been a discov- 
ery to many, even to Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
who had to come to America and be enter- 
tained in Mr. Morgan’s home before he 
realized what manner of man he is. Diffi- 
cent, often unresponsive in the presence of 
the chance acquaintance, apparently even 
brusque at times, not because of aversion 
to the common man, but because of consti- 
tutional peculiarities, Mr. Morgan is a dif- 
ferent being when he unbends in the midst 
of a group of friends. Out come then the 
string of stories, the genial badinage and 
the playful comment on men and things. He 
is no ascetic, and the only kind of sainthood 
to which he aspires is that of the New 
Testament type. He hates cant and sham 
and shop talk out of season and likes a rol- 
licking good time. 

“But to see him when he is most human, 
one should drop in upon him in his pleas- 
ant home at Northfield, when he is frolicx 
ing with his four children on the velvety 
lawn or playing with them a lively game in 
doors. It is a pretty, though not preten- 
tious dwelling, which he owns on one of 
Northfield’s pleasant streets. It has to be 
reasonably large, for his aged father and 
mother, as well as his little brood of chil- 
dren, live there, and there are often others 
coming and going. Mrs. Morgan, a sun- 
shiny littlke woman, administers efficiently 
the affairs of her large household. Almost 
the first sight which greets the visitor as 
he opens the front door is the word, ‘Wel- 
come,’ while in a conspicuous corner of the 
hall is a revolving bookcase packed with 
novels, kept there, as Mr. Morgan jokingly 
says, to shock the attendants on the sum- 
mer conferences, 

“Upstairs in a large room, with windows 
opening to the east and south, is Mr. Mor- 
gan’s study, fairly well supplied with books. 
On one shelf are the English and American 
editions of his own books, now twelve in 
number, beginning with Discipleship and 
ending with the Crises of the Christ, re 
cently from the press. He says that au 
thorship is not particularly congenial to 
him. He was rather driven into it, but the 
sale of his works in both countries show 
how effective he is as a writer. On the 
walls are framed testimonials from his Eng 
lish congregations, pictures of groups of 
fellow-Christians in England, and in a con 
spicuous place a photograph of Mr. Moody 


When he wants to dictate to his secretary 
ue Stamps on the floor, and up sne comes 
irom the room below, which he calls his 
cllice. He is a most systematic work- 
man, tollowing a time-card tor each day 
ind determining his appointments as tar 
lil auvance as possible. He writes daily in 
is aulary, and can tell you any night just 
iow many addresses he has made and how 
many letters he has written during the year 
up to that time, 

}o his Northfield home Mr. Morgan re- 
turns as oiten as possible during the year 
He is not tond ot the itinerant side ot his 
work; he would still preier a reguiar pas 
torate, but he teels today, as he did two 
years ago, that the demand tor his work is 
the call of God. 
he was able to accept only one out of every 
hundred invitations. Intluential as his work 


Last winter, tor instance, 


has been the past two years over multitudes, 
ii has not been without its personal return 
to him. Unquestionably, he has broadened 
But it will never be 
possible to affix any tag to Campbell Mor- 
gan. His is an original mind, and the only 


as well as deepened. 


thing which we can safely predict of him, 
as the years go on, is growth in the per- 
sonal lite of the Christian, larger confidence 
in the fundamentals of Christianity and 
greater effectiveness as a chosen teacher ot 
God to this generation.” 
— 
MR. WYNDAdAAM AS AN ORATOR 
fe successiul passage of the Land 
Bill has added lustre to the name and 


lame of the already distinguished chiet 


secretary tor Ireland, George Wyndham 
Among other things his triumph secur- 
ing the passage of this measure has marked 
him as an orator of the front rank Con 





cerning this side of his character, I. P 
O'Connor says in reviewing the late ses 
sion of parliament: 

“It has been a dull, eventless, un_is 
tinguished session from the personal point 
of view. But one minister got the oppor- 
Mr. Wynd- 
ham. When it started out, the Land Bill 


tunity of distinguishing himselt 


had few friends. It had in the Cabinet some 


enemies—Mr. Chamberlain made no con 
cealment of his dislike to it—and if it hadn't 
been for the patience, enthusiasm, mastery 
of facts, and tact of Mr. Wyndham, the 
bill ‘probably would never have become a 
law. Mr. Wyndham, in some respects, re 
minds me a little of Mr. Sexton, the great 
Irish Parliamentarian, now no longer a 
member of Parliament; for the two men 
have the same curious and, unusual com 
bination, of great oratorical and poetic abil 
ities with a complete and easy mastery o. 


trgures and facts. 

“Everybody is agreed as to Mr. Wynd 
bam’s really wonderful giits as a speaker 
Critics have spoken of his style as recalling 
the music of Donizetti—that is to say, as 
heing almost too melodious for the prosaic 
world of the House of Commons. All I 


13 


can say is that it is a very unusual thing to 
hear a man in the House of Commons who, 
without preparation, on an amendment sud- 
denly sprung on the House, dealing with 
things as realistic as land tenure and fam- 
ily settlements, can give forth a stream of 
beautiful, melodious, striking diction. Such 
a one is, in my opinion, no common man; 
he is a true orator. As a mere speaker, in- 
deed, I don’t know any men in the House 
of Commons today who, I think, can bear 
comparison with Mr. Wyndham, but Lord 
Hugh Cecil, and Mr. Morley on a platform 
before a great sympathetic meeting.” 
— 

GALLANT AND PLUCKY LIPTON 
as a third time American yachtsman- 

ship and American skill in yacht 
building have triumphed in a contest with 
the British cup challenger, and we still keep 
the silver trophy of yachting prowess and 
with it “the blue ribbon of the sea.” 

That Sir Thomas Lipton’s challenger was 
doomed to defeat was plainly evident. Even 
Sir Thomas Lipton himself, plucky old 
sportsman that he is, practically aumitted 
that defeat was inevitable, but hoped tor 
victory to the last. In commenting on the 
results of the second race he is reported to 


have said: 


“American brains and development have 
us beaten. If the day ever comes when 
England produces a Herreshoff then I will 
challenge for che cup again. It will not be 
until then. It is unpleasant to be compelled 
to admit it, but the brains in boat building 
are on this side of the water. Herreshoff 
is a wizard. His work is wonderiul. None 
can have admired Reliance more than l 
have. It is the best boat by all odds and 
has won on strict merit.” 

On Thursday, after the finish of the last 
race in the international series, the plucky 
challenger declared that he was “almost 
glad” in his own defeat because America 
had been “such a thoroughly generous vic- 
tor.” Although impelled by a sense of na- 
tional pride to exult over the victory of the 
Reliance, Americans find themselves wish- 
ing that the gallant and generous Lipton 
vho could utter such sentiments as these 
might have won a race or two if not the 
cup as a reward for his pluck and persever- 
ance and the tine temper he has shown. 

Ex-Senator Wolcott 


t 


of Colorado says 


ot 


he most humuliating ex 


periences of his career befell him once 
when he visited Denver on important busi- 
ness. He did not want to have his visit 
generally known and meant to slip into 
town quietly. Consequently he was much 
surprised to find a large crowd and a brass 
band waiting at the depot. As a United 
States senator he could not refuse to notice 
this evidence of public favor, so he hastily 
began to think out a little speech of thanks. 
J is he was about to begin his remarks 
that the demonstration was 
honor of a popular prizefighter, who had 


been his fellow passenger on the train. 
—— 
Sultan of Turkey, it is said, 


keeps fifteen dragoman secretaries constant- 
ly employed in translating the best of the 
world’s literature for his reading. The 
translations include not only serious works 
en history, politics, and science, but novels 


in every European language. 








“NO MORAL THEATRES.” 


~HE Kev. Dr. A. C. Uixon, ot Boston, 
‘J in the course of a sermon in Philadel 
phia on “The kthics of Amusements,” de- 
scribed the theatre of today as a “great, 
black, evil institution.” He said: 

“The theatre is a make-believe institu- 
tion, thougn superior in intelectual cuilti- 
vation to the gaming table or te uance. 
When Kootn acted ‘ramiet’ he always in- 
jured bootn. Wunen you act a bad parlt it 
goes you Narm, and wuen you act a good 
part you piay the fiere 
tucre you iMu a ZOUu aclor OF a ZoOoU ac- 


aiypocrite. and 
tiess, bul tie Qenerai tenuency Ol le stage 
is Loward immorality. 

“dnere is 
globe. 


acturs, bul tuere 1s NOL anywuere a moral 


not a moral theatre on this 


diere are Mofrai plays anu Moral 
tucaire. dL assert tual lilere 1S Not a pilay- 
house in tus 


most Ol its 


world tilat does not MaKe 
money Dy panwcering to te 
worst elements in iiuman nature. Kev. Dr. 
buckley, 01 that he 
reau 200 mouern plays anu iound no more 
than five oi them 


mian coulu read to a dauguter or wie. 1 


NeW LOK, tells me 


Walt a se€li-respecting 


believe tne theatre in America is even worse 
than in China and Japan, because women 
do not appear on the stage in those coun- 
tries. ine American stage or tue stage of 
the world is the only place wnere a black 
stain on a woman’s character will make her 
popular. Everywhere else a 
bau character is shunned. But women of 
the stage make fortunes by associating their 
names with evil, anu amusement managers 
will crowd their theatres with people who 
come to see the woman who is advertised 
as vile. 

“lhe theatre, through the eye and ear, 
does for the audience what the dance does 
through the sense of touch. The average 
modern play is full of suggestion and in- 
uendo for both eye and ear. Undress that 
would not be tolerated i 
home, even among brothers and sisters, is 
common on the stage. Conversation which 
off the stage would mark a woman as unfit 
for decent company, and postures from 
which the face of modest virtue would turn 


woman of 


any respectable 


in disgust in any other place, are not only 
tolerated, but are known by theatre man- 
agers to be the popular features a play.” 
<> 
WHERE PROHIBITION HAS PAID 
S to the effects of liquor or no liquor, 
no more striking example could be 
shown than the experience of the town of 
Hutchinson, Kan., with 10,000 population. 
It had the illegal “joints” for years; then 
at an election went “dry,” and the law was 
enforced. The mayor makes this statement 
of the result: 

“For the first time in the history of the 
city of Kkutchinson the floating debt of the 
town has been reduced, during the past two 
years. The street fund has changed from 
+ deficit of $8,000 to a surplus of $4,000, and 


the general fund from a $15,000 deficit to a 


OUR DAY 





$5,000 deficit, Not one dollar of ‘joint’ 
money went into the treasury in this time. 

“in the eight years prior, when the sa- 
loons were running, the floating debt was 
increased by $75,000. Oi this 955,000 was 


reitunded and $20,000 was leit over tor us to 


pay. During part of that time as hign as 
$1,000 a month was collected irom tne 
‘joints.’ 


“In two years the criminal docket oi the 
district court originating irom Hutchinson 
lias practically ulsappeared. ihe totai costs 
to county anu cily Ol criminal cases orig- 
Malling im rMutcuimson tor two years will be 
less tuan 500, against probabiy 95,000 to 
$10,000 lor €acu LWO years prior unver tue 
‘hne system ot allowing saloons to run. 
“Lax levies nave Deen reuuceu, yet we 
voted one mull tor a Carnegie library, 1n- 
creased electric ligats irom tnirty-iour to 
lorty-siX, and audeu twenty-one aduitional 
water hyurants and two miles oi 


niains to our water plant. 


water 


“We reduced tne police force, and our 


cily Mas been iree Irom the criminal ele- 


ment. A large portion ol tne money torm- 
erly spent in saloons or lost in gambling 
lias gone into legitimate traue, and Our mer- 
Dur- 
ing two years not a woman or child has 
complained that her husband’s, tather’s or 


cuants all report increaseu business. 


son's wages were spent in a saloon or gam- 
bling den.” 

And this, it may be said, is typical. There 
are counties where the law is enforced that 
have not had an occupant in their county 
juils in eight years, and where there are no 
poor farms because there are no paupers. 
Yet some people are still arguing that pro- 
hibition does not prohibit and 
loons are needed to stimulate business. 


that Sa- 


— 
GERMANY TO PROMOTE TEMPERANCE 
Sie government will introduce in the 
next reichstag a bill designed to pro- 
mote temperance. Among the provisions 
saloon-keepers are required to sell non- 


intoxicants, such as lemonade, milk, coi- 
fee and tea and cold foods. Credit is for- 
bidden, thus abolishing the system ex 


tensively used in the country districts and 
among students, and the number of bar- 
maids is limited. 

The Count Douglas agitation in the Prus- 
sian landtag and the action of the alcohol 
congress at Bremen have greatly stimulat 
ed the temperance movement. 

The new bill was drawn up by the imper- 
ial commission selected by the ministers of 
the interior and of justice. 

It is declared by those familiar with con- 
ditions in Germany that the drink evil is 
increasing there in large proportions, espe- 
cially among the laboring classes. To some 
extent beer is losing its popularity and the 
~age-workers are taking more and more to 
of alcoholic 


the consumption beverages, 


such as “schnapps,” Swedish | 


punch an 
brandy. In this way they get more alcohol 


for the small amount of money they have 





to spend, with the result that intoxication 
is much more common in Germany than 


iormerly. 
in tue better class of caies in Berlin, 
-adllluulg, DIciel, dllu ali Luce Oluer larpe 
ebaed Yh bai Chddpase 1UV04 id diways pruculd- 
ae dita id UluCicu Vy da Bilal Adidyulity OL 
ee CUSLUINCTS., dT idiniiig LU CALESS Id NUL 
CVU) Ll Coldviisilisiciits Wasitah Cater LO 
luc Weib-LO-UO, Dub lib Luu Sitlduser sdluvlls 
dbeyucnteu VY Lue Mldsses, 1YU0U is Vralell LOL 
lO ve Mau, Ler Collce Nor Lead, allu tue 
MUMMY Spell Bes 1~Ul luiluricdises, Mlucal live 
Daime @d dik Lure AVCT aR sdddlclicdil SalUUN, 
dase Ci Cuil SyotCiss Ad CAtciusdivery Uscu IN 
SaiyVuld adh be CUUMLELY GidtidctdS dak UCT- 
Abbceey Adds Add Addcds ts Act udisigg LU Wald, dihu bidd 
bea bY A CY ADSA4ed aL Adivd ease sith ubailiniiip, 
2WU bissedggd Cath VEO Salu thh sdvUL Vs Lire 
Ub dteGad Gbadinddsgy CUDSLYAMID, GD GsdlisigguiouCd 
tA add LeU ddd Vessel CUUsLAALDS. daboe, lacy 
ve Aah, dbs Gah Lashdl asuddscd Cus Yi Yeaid UI 
ad sssarccig, LotaviscouCu tac 


pristacivus CUdS- 


tUlik Us LiCarisig, dilu S€evuliudy, base Sd- 
sUVarrmCCpels Ul tual CUULLILY dal d iad ddluTe 
Pedperbtavi€ ClCiiCiil, BCuCiamy, basadid add Lisl 
eUuuely, diha Luly ttdve vue 


Vely isttic, Il 


auy, pUsulical intluence, 
— 

CHAIR Vs CUMmMM EN ob Nok 
— IDAAL W. JUXCE Ot 
aCdpOls, al Lue Fecent 


Min- 
ANOTLUWestern 
duouuagnd COlel Circe OL Lue ue LL. Curren 
ih Ovuulus DCliu, idVUTCu luce 1OUullsilig Ol a 
chair Ol CUlllllOn 


Sense mM lLucuivgical 


seuOvuls, Lie VisuOp sdlui “GOu calls poor 
buys luo Lue Wiiislry, aNd tucy are 1oreed 
(UO pV Lurougil idly iladfusulps im Oruer to 
reac Luc place Wiicre Licey are iuily experi- 
enceu lor lie mMuilistry. 


due tounuers of 


AicthoOulsm Nau not tue traiimg ol tneo- 


logical scuools. Lnereiore, tueir preacning 
Was genuine and rigut irom tne neart. 1 do 
not wish to be put down as against the 


tneological school, but 1 do 


wisi all the- 
clogical schools would create a new cnair 
anu call it the chair of common sense. It 
is neeued in the training ot young men for 
the ministry. Some ot them actually lose 
their best traits by too much book learn- 
ing.” 
— 


LARGEST SUM PAID FOR A SERMON 


\ HA‘ is probably the largest sum paid 

lor a sermon in the world every year 
gves into the pocket of some tortunate 
German preacher, and amounts to }33,0co. 
in 1090 a wealthy French baron named 
Favart, who resided in Elberfield, died and 
bequeathed his riches to the Protestant 
church there on the condition that it should 
be invested and the interest given annually 
to some clergyman chosen haphazard from 
those holuing the poorest lvings in the 
see, On condition that he preach a short 
sermon extolling the baron’s good deeds. 
It is generally delivered on the first Sun- 
day in June after the usual morning ser- 
vice, and being of half an hour’s duration 
amounts to $120 a minute. 

<_— 

The average age of ministers is close to 
the three score and ten mark, as shown by 
statistics collected by the Princeton theo 
Icgical alumni 


seminary association. Of 


lorty-one members of the association who 


died last year the average age was sixty- 


eight. 
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PAYS $250,000 FOR A FOSSIL GROUP 


HE Carnegie Museum of Pittsburg 

has been enriched during the past 
month with what is believed to be the great- 
est collection of fossils, in point of species, 
in the world today. 
chased from the 


The collection was pur- 
3aron de Beyet, of Brus- 
sels, Belgium, for about $250,000. To se- 
cure this marvelous collection Mr. Carnegie 
outbid Professor Norton, of the British 
Museum. 

“The British Museum, 
J. Holland, 


seum, 


said Dr. William 
the Carnegie Mu- 
“bid seriously for the collection, but 
Mr. Carnegie was determined that the mam- 
moth museum of the Pittsburg Museum, 
which he has endowed with several millions 
of dollars, should have this collection. I 
went abroad a few months ago for the spe- 
cial purpose of securing the collection, as 
well as to study the European methods 
preservation of fossils and the like.” 

The Baron de Beyet’s collection repre- 
sents the work of over half a century. De 
Beyet is one of the more noted scientists 
on the Continent, and throughout his life 
has been enriching his private museum with 
the most authentic species of fossil, no 
matter what the cost. 

“The collection,” said Dr. Holland, “con- 
tains various species of extinct birds and 
animals of Central Asia and Europe. Few, 
if any. of these can be duplicated. Some 
of these fossils are things entirely new to 
science. and it will remain with the scientists 
who come to Pittsburg to study this collec- 
tion to give them a name.” 

There is a snecies of fish in the collection 
so nearly akin to the celebrated Gozzola 
snecimens confscated by the Emneror Na- 
noleon and nlaced in the Paris Museum, 
that even Dr. Holland hesitates to say they 
are not nart of that historic collection. 

Tt is an accente4 fact among the scientists 
that if this snecies is not part of the his- 
toric collection, the snecimens in the De 
Revet collection are authentic 


director of 


dunlicates. 
The Gerzzela cellection brought fame to 
TLeuics Agassiz. the elter. who gave the 
world an exhanstive description of the his- 
torv and neculiarities of the historic Goz- 
z0la collection. 

Next to this snecies of the fish. the most 
interesting fossil of the collection, scien- 
tifically sneaking. is the Rhamnhorhyncus, 
an accurate dunlicate of the famous flying 
bird of the genus pterodactyles. This is one 
of the rarest snecies known to scientific re 
search. But few museums in the world have 
a duslicate of the Rhamohorhvneus. This 
fossil alone cost $5.000. The “flying bird of 
Furone” is the popular name given to this 
snecies of the winged tribe. He has a hue 
head, which circles and turns into a curved 


heak of amazing dimensions. The tail is 








long and narrow, tapering to a feather 
scarcely a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
The only other duplicate of this rara avis 
is in the Museum of Yale College. The 
Yale specimen is of a varied species, but 
something akin to the original found in the 
forests of Central Europe. 

The collection brought over by Dr. Hol- 
land was packed in 258 boxes, the whole 
weighing thirty tons. 

— 
FOUND MAGNETIC ROCK 

AMUEL JACKSON BARNETT, as- 
wJ sistant professor of physics at Stan- 
ford University, has returned after several 
months spent in survey work along the 
\laskan coast. Professor Barnett left last 
May to take charge of a party sent out by 
the United States coast and geodetic sur- 
vey to make accurate surveys of the north- 
ern country along the coast line. 

The party made a special investigation 
into the peculiar magnetic disturbances 
which have made navigation difficult in 
certain localities. 

Near Skagway these disturbances are 
very severe, the deflection of the needle 
being so great that the compass is rendered 
iImost useless in that vicinity. It was found 
that this strange state of affairs was due to 
the abundance of magnetic rock in the lo- 
cality. 

This rock is present in immense quanti- 
ties on Douclas Tsland and on the main- 
land, and near Skagwav 
abundant. Professor 


it is esnecially 
Barnett savs_ that 
there was almost a nerfect magnetic nole 
at that point. He will nrenare a full re- 

port on the subject for the government 

<= 

A STTINY IN THE RACES OF MANKIND 
ry W. T. McGEE. who is 
the Denartment of Anthronology an4 
Fthnoloev for the St. 


organizing 


Louis Exposition 
renorts that while the nlans are not entirely 
motured. various features of interest are 
unter consiteration. Tt is exnected that the 
exhihits will renresent several 


of the most striking tribes known to sci- 


ethnoalagic 


ence. Arrangements have heen practically 
camnleted for disnlaving familv grouns of 
niomies and giants. i. e.. the smallest and 
lareest renresentatives of mankind. 

In orter to illustrate develonment in the 
irts. it is desioned also to exhibit family 


rrouns of neonles living in the stone 


age 
others just at the beoinnine of metal work 
ing, others ensaged in primitive pottery 
making, basket weaving. etc 

One of the interesting features contem 
mlated is a living renresentative of the 
Viack trihe. a race living in th 
hood of Thessaly, 


IY 


e neighbor 
the descendants of war- 
<e Romans, who remained in Greece after 


the battle of Pharsali: These people are 


of the pure ancient Roman type, and in 
spite of years of Turkish oppression, they 
have never mixed with either Greeks or 
Turks. They now live in tents and are fol- 
lowed from place to place by flocks of 
sheep and herds of goats. Another type 
which it is hoped to secure is the pure 
Greek of classic days, now found only 
among the Sphakiotes, in the mountains of 
Cre 


e, or in rare instances on the island of 
Corfu or the more remote islands of the 
These Greeks have the 
head and profile of the Hermes of Prax- 
iteles—large blue-gray eyes, 


Greek archipelago. 


golden hair, 
and are giants in stature. 

Special attention will be given to the 
aborigines of the Louisiana purchase. In 
addition to a model Indian school, various 
tribes will be represented by family groups 
living in houses of native type and en- 
gaged in occupations developed before the 
coming of the white man. At least one tribe 

ie Muskwaki) will plant and cultivate on 
the Exposition grounds corn, beans and 
other crops of native stock still preserved, 
by the methods pursued in prehistoric times. 

—. 
PEARY EXPEDITION TO NORTH POLE 

Ce Robert E. Peary, U. 

S. N., the well-known arctic explorer, 
will make another dash for the north pole. 
Leave of absence for three years has been 
granted him with the permission of the 
President, by Mr. Darling, acting secretary 
of the navy, and he has been assured of 
the hearty sympathy of both officials in 
his new venture. Commander Peary hopes 
to start with his expedition about the first 
of July next. 

Distinctive Commander 


Peary’s plan are the use of individual sleds 


eatures of 
with comparatively light loads, drawn by 
dogs; the adoption of Eskimo methods and 
costume, and the fullest utilization of the 
Eskimos themselves. 

Commander Peary believes the advantage 
of his plan and route are a fixed land base 
100 miles nearer the pole than any other 
route; a more rigid ice pack extending 
poleward than is to be found on 
he opposite side of the pole; a wider land 


base on which to retreat and a well beaten 


lication and retreat from 


] ne oft commu 
winter quarters to comparatively low lati- 


tude, which is practicable at any season 


of the year. 
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AN EXPERT ON STEEL7INDUSTRY, 
NDREW CARNEGIE delivered an 
address in England at the opening of 
the Iron and Steel Institute, of which he is 
president, and made some notable compari- 
sons between the manufacture of steci to- 
day, compared with that of twenty-nine 
years ago. He also made some predictions 
concerning the industry which demand at- 
tention. 

Referring to a meeting of the Institute 
held in Barrow twenty-nine years ago, Mr. 
Carnegie said: 

“There was at this historical meeting a 
report, a remarkable production, submitted 
by David Forbes, Foreign Secretary to the 
Institute, upon the progress of iron and 
steel industries in foreign countries. I 
naturally turned to see what he had to say 
about the United States. Several pages are 
given to the Pittsburg district, and what is 
there recorded carries me back to the days 
of youth apparently. 

“In 1873 the Pennsylvania Steel Company 
made 20,000 tons of steel rails. They make 
that amount in two weeks now. Bethlehem 
Iron Works were engaged in raising a 
loan of the enormous amount of £20,000 
for the extension of their works, a paltry 
$100,000. Five millions would be compar- 
atively less today. The great Cambria Iron 
Works, in Western Pennsylvania, near 
Pittsburg. were credited with having made 
no less than 1,027%4 tons of ingots in the 
week ending September 26. the largest 
quantity ever made in a week—a day's work 
nowadays. 

“Two new blast furnaces were being 
built in Ohio, the capital of the company 
being all Scotch, and it was proposed to 
call the iron Scotch-American pig. This 
isn’t a bad brand—either of men or iron 
It is noted that the total production of pig 
iron in the United States in 1872 was 2,- 
897.c00 net tons, and in 1873 just about the 
same: today it is approaching 20,000,000 
tons per annum. The prouct of steel 
nearty 15.000.000 tons, is greater than the 
rest of the world. 

The progress of Germany and Britair 
liave also been great. Britain made 643.000 
tons of steel in 1874, and last year 1,826.000 
tons. Germany made 362,000 tons in 1874 
last year 6.394.000. In 1874 Britain made 
6.054.000 tons of pig iron. Germany 1,906 
ooo tons. Last year they made 8.518.000 
and 8.403.000 tons, respectively. In 1874 
the world was producing nearly 14,000,000 
tons of pig iron and 280,000.000 tons of coal 
Now there is being produced 41,000.000 tons 
of pig iron and 78.000.000 tons of coal 

“Another item—Mr. Forbes is informed 
that for the last seven months natural gas 
has been utilized in Pittsburg in one of the 
mills. The largest output for a furnace then 
known was during the week ending Sep 
tember 7, 1874, 702,122 tons, 100 tons per 


OUR DAY 


day. When our Lucy furnace made 100 
tons in one day, the world thought the limit 
was surely reached. Two new Carnegie 
furnaces have recently averaged 650 tons 
each per day for two months at a time. 
“The work of a week is now done in a 
day, but great as that contrast, here is one 
ctill greater. .There have been made and 


without loss hundreds of thousands of 
tons of four-inch steel billets at three 
pounds for a penny. Surely, gentlemen, 
the limit has been reached here. I think it 
has, and it is doubtful if ever a lower price 
can be reached for steel. 

“On the contrary, there is every indica- 
tion that period after period the price of 
steel is to become dearer, owing to the 
lack of raw materials. To make that three 
pounds of steel at least ten pounds of ma- 
terial were required—three pounds of coke, 
mined and transported sixty miles to the 
works; one and one-half pounds of lime, 
mined and transported 150 miles, and four 
1 one-half pounds of ironstone. mined at 
Lake Superior. and transported 9c0 miles 
to Pittsburg, being transferred twice, once 
from cars into the ship, and again from the 


an 


ship into the railway cars. 

“How it was done I cannot pretend to 
tell you. but I know the figures are cor- 
rect. But every time T repeat them 1 
doubt their possibility. This was done 
during the dav of denression. when every- 
thine was at the lowest. Costs are several 
dollars per ton higher today during this 
period of boom in America. 

“Gentlemen. such is the contrast between 
1874 and 1903. What is it to be twenty 
nine years hence? What changes are tc 
come? I have trie4 to imagine some of its 

Tt is scarcely possible that this 
country can increase its product of iron and 
steel materially. Let us hone that the prod- 
ict will not be decreased. The vital ele- 
nent in the matter is. as we all know. the 
cunnly of iron ore 


‘ 
features. 


Many of vou are con- 
ersant with the situation here. TI only 
now what T learn from others, but un- 


1 


1 


ubtedly the attention of the iron and steel 

manufacturers should be directed to this 

auestion. Where and how can they obtain 
supply of iron ore? 

“Nor is it a question which the manu- 
facturer of America can safely neglect. It 
was because it forced itself so strongly upon 

that we secured such an abundant sup- 
nly of the best ore obtainable. For sixtv 
vears. I think. the United States Steel Cor 
oration is supplied at its present rate of 
nsumption; but sixty years is as nothing 
mpared to the life of a nation 

“Tt is upon future discoveries of iron ore 
at the future of cheap steel manufactur 
g. even in America, depends. There are 
nmense deposits in now inaccessible parts 


In Utah, for instance, and in Southern Cal 


ifornia large deposits have been found, so 
that steel will continue to be manufactured, 
but it would not surprise me if its cost was 
very greatly advanced in the future. 

“Tt seems almost miraculous that such an 
article as steel could be produced and sold 
without loss at three pounds for a penny. 
I am convinced that this is a thing of the 
past. It will be a question of increased 
cost, and, therefore, of increased price, so 
that neither Britain nor America need fear 
that steel manufacture will be wholly lost. 
The world will gladly pay the increased 
price necessary to obtain it. 

“During the next half century it seems 
that America is to increase her output at a 
tremendous pace. The output of Britain 
will perhaps remain stationary or even in- 
crease somewhat if developments in Norway 
‘nd Sweden prove satisfactory.” 

eas 

ELECTRIC RAILWAY FOR NICARAGUA 

* American syndicate proposes to 

construct and operate a 500 mile elec- 
tric railway across Nicaragua, Central 
America. The Nicaraguan National Rail- 
road Company has been incorporated in 
Washington, D. C., for the purpose. Its 
capital is $20,000,000. Pittsburg men are 
chiefly interested in the enterprise. 

The Nicaraguan Railroad, which was built 
about a year ago by British capitalists and 
is owned and operated by the Nicaraguan 
Government, is proposed to be acquired by 
the new company. It is a steam road, run- 
ning from the port of Corinto, on the Pa- 
cific Ocean, to Granada, on the Lake of 
Nicaragua, via Chinandega. Its length is 
161 miles. 

The new line, which is estimated to cost 
about $10,000,000, will connect with the ex- 
isting one at Managua and extend to the 
Atlantic Ocean, having terminals at Mon- 
key Point and Perlas. The Nicaraguan Rail- 
road will be converted from narrow to 
standard guage. 

The central power station will be erected 
in Matagalpa. Water power will be em- 
ployed to generate elcctricity for operating 
the railroad system. The new line, by the 
terms of the concession received from the 
Nicaraguan Government, is required to be 
onstructed within five years. It is expected 
that 100 miles per year will be built. Each 
section will be placed in service as soon 
as completed. All the rolling stock, equip- 
ment, etc., will be purchased in the United 
States. 

The company proposes to do a general 
tropical fruit business as well, one of the 
‘oncessions granted by the Nicaraguan au- 
thorities permitting of the utilization of 
several hundred thousand acres of land. 

— 
COAL WILL LAST THREE HUNDRED 
AND SEVENTY YEARS 

CCORDING to an English expert the 
A supply of coal yet remaining to be 
mined in the United Kingdom amounts to 
®0,684,000,000 tons, which, at the present 
rate of mining, would last 370 years. The 
ame authority gives the total output of the 
world in 1900 as 767,636,204 tons, of which 
Great Britain produced 229,009,000 tons, or 
30 per cent, and the United States 245,000,- 
000 tons, leaving a balance of about 35 per 
cent for the rest of the world. 
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SHALL*WE,BANISH THE NEGRO?, 


OHN TEMPLE GRAVES, of Atlanta, 

Ga., who for a number of years has 
been at the head of a society to separate 
the colored population from those portions 
now occupied by the whites, made a notable 
address at Chicago University within the 
past month. He said: 

“How can the strongest of races and the 
weakest of races, 1,300 years apart in civil- 
ization, unequal in history and development, 
and inherently antagonistic, live on equal 
terms, when no other races have ever 
shared in peace and tranquility any coun- 
try or any government created by God or 
fashioned by man?” Continuing, he said: 

“Four decades after his emancipation 
the negro is, in point of fact, less a freeman 
and infinitely less a citizen than he was in 
1868. The tumult of the times about us 
proclaims it and failure is written large and 
lowering above the tottering fabric of his 
civil rights. 

“Two opposite, unequal and antagonistic 
races were set side by side for government 
and destiny. One of these, by the record, 
is the strongest race on earth; the other, 
by the record, is the weakest race on earth. 
One, a race whose achievements make, in 
large part, the history of the world; the 
other, a race which in all its annals has 
written no history, builded no monuments, 
made no books and recorded no achieve- 
ment and whose only progress has been 
from contact with the stronger race. 

“A thousand years has not removed the 
prejudice against the Jew—the aristocrat 


of history. How then shall the negro hope 


to conquer where the Jew has failed? This 
race prejudice has no sectional lines. Bos- 
ton, the metropolis of abolition, will not 
employ negroes in department stores. Nor 


will Chicago. In Mr. Crumpacker’s state 
of Indiana they lynch negroes almost as 
frequently and upon much less provocation 
than in Georgia. A riot raised on race 
Prejudice reddened the central avenues of 
New York. Chicago citizens chased a ne- 
gro through the central streets, ready with 
a rope to visit capital punishment for theft. 
Boston elected a negro by accident to the 
council chamber and then offered him $10,- 
000 to remove his offensive color from the 
chamber in which he served. 

“God did not intend that opposite and 
antagonistic races should live together. 
The wisdom of our wise men has fallen in 
line the of the Almighty. 


Abraham Lincoln, who did not believe in 


with wisdom 
the negro as a citizen and voter, moved in 
his public station toward a definite plan of 
separation. By the 
Fortune to the Philippines President Roose 
velt is, least, 


sending of Thomas 


inferentially at in considera 
tion of a similar plan.” 

Mr. Graves made a eager 
appeal for united action. He “Shall 
the black man from Africa hinder and de 


Closing, 


said : 
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“Tt is necessary to accept the negro and 
to make the best of him, and in order to 
make the best of him it is necessary that 
be done that can 
done for his development. Such being the 
case, the eternal glorification of race preju- 
and the continual harping upon ‘the 


everything should be 





lay the work and destiny of our imperial dice, 


race? The idea is monstrous and unthink- indisputable capacity and determination 
able. Let us put him kindly and humanely of the Anglo-Saxon to rule’ is becoming 
cut of the way. Let us give him a better just a trifle wearisome. Though the Anglo- 
chance than he has ever had in history and Saxon is undoubtedly a noble creation, per- 
let us have done with him. Let us solve his eps even he would not be the worse for a 
pro ty trankly, fearlessly, nobly and iethe sali-cectecion” 

speedily And in the name of history and 








tiny—in the name of the past and in the 
name of the future—in the name of God and 
of our mission, I appeal to this great, 
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RADIUM USED FOR CONSUMPTION 


HAT the strange radiations of radium 

have medicinal properties of consider- 
able importance in the treatment of skin 
diseases there now seems little doubt. It is 
well known that they are strongly germi- 
cidal, and are supposed to produce their 
curative effects by killing the germs. 

Mr. Frederick Soddy, who was Prof. 
Rutherford’s assistant at McGill University, 
Montreal, has devised a novel method, 
based on these facts, for the treatment of 
pulmonary consumption. His idea is, in 
brief, to subject the interior of the lungs to 
the direct action of the rays by means of 
inhalations of air containing them. He 
thus hopes and apparently not without reas- 
on, to duplicate the successful results ob- 
tained by radioactive treatment of tubercu- 
lous external surfaces of the body. 

The two radioactive substances which 
lend themselves most readily to medicinal 
use are radium and thorium. The former 
is incomparably the more important, be- 
cause of its greater strength, being some- 
thing like a million times more active than 
thorium. Thus, with equal quantities of the 
two elements, as much effect would be pro- 
cuced by exposure to radium emanation for 
five minutes as would result from a ten 
years’ exposure to the thorium radiation. 

It has been shown by Prof. Rutherford 
that a portion of the radium emanations 
consists of radioactive gases; that is, gases 
which themselves have the power of giving 
out active rays. By passing a current of 
air through a solution of radium bromide 
this gaseous emanation is removed from 
the solution. and by collecting the air in a 
small gas holder a supply of emanation, 
impregnated air may be secured. For the 
preliminary tests of the method a few mil- 
ligrams of dry radium bromide should be 
placed in an inhaler. and a drop or two of 
water allowe4 to dissolve it: its emanation 
is immediately given off as a gas, and mixes 
with the air in the inhaler. A very small 
amount of this air. “a bubble or two.” 
should be 4rawn by a deen breath into the 
Innes. and held there as long as possible. 
If no ill effects follow. the dose may be 
gradually increased until 
tents of the bottle are into the 
lunes at one sitting. a few bubbles at every 
and the 


the entire con- 
drawn 
hreath. 


inhalation reneated every 


twelve or twentv-four hours. In this way 
the “lioht” is carried directly to the seat 


of disease. and 


leaves behind on the in- 


ternal walls of the lungs an infinitesimal 
film of radin-active material to continue 
the work of disinfection. In case thorium 


he used, which. owing to its comnarative 


the 
commencing dose is “too grams of thorium 


cheanness. is much easier to obtain. 


nitrate in solution. and one hour’s daily in 
halation of air drawn through it.” 

Mr. So4dy’s assured nosition in the ranks 
of the nhvsicists. and the publication of his 
scheme in the official organ of the British 
Medical Association, make it very probable 


that an early and authoritative clinical test 
will be made of its value. 
Ae 


OYSTERS FROM POLLUTED WATERS 
HE London Hospital has conducted 
a careful inquiry into certain cases of 
enteric fever caused by eating oysters “‘fat- 
tenet!” in polluted waters, which is inter- 
esting at this time when oysters are again 
on the market. 

The beds of Emsworth, Hampshire, have, 
it seems, a bad repute, being imperfectly 
protected from sewage. Some French oy- 
sters were imported and “laid” in the Ems- 
worth ponds to be kept until wanted. En- 
teric fever had prevailed in the town. 

Those oysters were supplied to two May- 
oral banquets, which were held upon the 
same day. At Winchester there were 134 
guests, of whom 62 (and a waiter) were at- 
tacked with illness which became declared 
enteric fever in 11, of whom four died. At 
Southampton there were 132 guests, of 
whom 55 (and a waiter) were attacked by 
illness of some kind, which became enteric 
fever in IT. 

The oysters, which were really French 
with an Emsworth adoption, were put down 
on the banquet bills of fare as ““Whitstable*® 
oysters.” Whitstable has a clean bill of 
health. Oysters that really were fattened 
there would be harmless. 

The hospital concludes that there should 
be legal redress against dealers who mis- 
represent the source of oysters which are 
to be eaten raw. 

— 
HYGIENIC RULES FOR BARBERS 

N New York City the Health Depart- 

ment has adopted some hygienic rules 
for barbers with a view to protecting from 
disease infection. In defending the new 
the New York Herald says: 

“The cardinal principles of aseptic con- 
tact must be comprised in clean hands, clean 
instruments and clean wounds. To secure 
these conditions the health board insists 
that certain simple rules of easy fulfillment 
shall annly to the thousands of barbers who 
ctherwise from mere carelessness 
spread 


rules. 


might 
disease among their innocent and 
unsusnecting customers. The only surprise 
ic that such measures have not been adopt- 
ed long ago. 

“Tt 1s only necessary to consider how con- 
tagion may be snread by the usual imnle 
ments of the barber to appreciate the full 
force of the argument for the new law. 
Nothing is more dangerous to a scratch or 
wound of the face than an infected razor. 
The same may be said of comb, 
or clipper. The safety is 
sterilization each time after using one of 
these. 


brush, 
scissors only 
With hot water and soap always at 
hand and clean towels in plenty there should 
be no excuse for neglecting these ob ious 
precautions. The powder puff. because it 
is rever absolutely clean and can never be 
rendered so, is verv pronerlv abolished. 

stick so commonly used to 
check bleeding or to pucker pimples always 


“The alum 


carries the coagulated remains of the for- 
iner application directly to the abrasion of 
the next victim. No more active and ready 
method of disease propagation can be 
imagined. If alum must be used at all it 
should be in its powdered form, as thus it 
can be applied but once at a time on a 
given individual. 

“The sterilization of the clipper is most 
important for the reason tnat infection is 
more apt to lurk between its compact and 
inaccessible blades than even in the joint 
of the ordinary scissors. And what, pray, 
ic the objection to the washing of the hands 
of the barber before and after each shave 
or hair cut? Even his own safety should 
appeal to him, aside from the courtesy and 
protection he owes to his customer. A 
clean towel for each sitter is not by any 
means a hardship or beyond the means of 
the cheapest shop.” 

— 
EXPERIMENTS WITH LECITHIN 
ROF. SHINKISHI HATAI of the 
University of Chicago, a Japanese who 
is one of the faculty of the department of 
neurology, has recently completed a series 
of experiments with a wonderful substance, 
lecithin, which has the power of bringing 
about extraordinarily rapid and augumented 
growth. 

Lecithin, according to Prof. Waldemar 
Koch, instructor in pharmacology, who has 
perfected a method for obtaining it, is “an 
organic, phosphorous containing body,” 
which can be isolated from eggs, from brain 
tissue, and from the white corpuscles of 
the blood. It acts as a stimulant to all the 
hodily processes and produces in a way not 
yet explained, unusual growth, which is, 
however, perfectly healthy, and, except for 
its rapidity, perfectly normal. 

Prof. Hatai’s experiments, the results of 
which have just been published in the 
Journal of Physiology. were conducted with 
white rats. Other foreign investigators, 
3esgrey and Zaky, whose work Prof. Hatai 
cites in his paper, have found that a sim- 
ilar increased growth is brought about in 
dogs, guinea pigs, and rabbits when fed 
with lecithin. 

That the same effect may be produced in 
human beings Prof. Hatai firmly believes. 
Lecithin emulsion, he thinks, can be used 
in convalescence from weakening diseases 
to aid in the regaining of strength and 


weight. “The substance,” he says, “is nour- 
ishing, and will materially aid normal 
erowth.” 


ae 
L* RGEST CHILD AT BIRTH ON RECORD 
\ RS. CLARK BOARDLEY of Louis- 
ville, Ky., recently gave birth to a girl 
baby which weighed twenty-five pounds. 
The average weight of a child at birth is 
ebout seven pounds, the weight ranging be- 
tween six and ten pounds, but rarely ex- 
ceeding the latter figure. One of the at- 
tending physicians looked up the obsterical 
records in the medical works and found 
only one case on record where an infant 
at birth weighed as much as twenty-five 
pounds. This recorded that of 
Mrs. Bates, wife of the giant, Captain 
Rates. Mrs. Bates was six feet ten inches 
high and her husband was also a giant. 
Mrs. Broadley is of ordinary size and her 
husband is not a large man. Mrs. Board 
ley and the baby are both doing well. 


case was 
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In the Original Words of His own Apostles 
That is the title of a booK published by The 


Ram’s Horn people which gives the continuous 
narrative of the complete gospel story as told 
by Matthew, Mark, LuKe,and John, but with no 


duplication. It is conceded to be one of the 


most unique volumes ever published and 
has been commended by hundreds of people 





Frepv’k L. Cuapman, Editor of THe Ram’s Horn. 

My Dear Chapman: Thank you cordially for the copy of ‘The True 
Life of Christ’? just received. I anticipate the keenest pleasure and 
profit from it Very cordially yours, Cuarves M. SHELDON. 

Author of “In His Steps” and other volumes, 


Editor of Tue Ram’s Horn. 
Dear Friend: I just received my copy of ‘‘The True Life of Christ.” 
I am much pleased with it. You have accomplished a wonderful task. 
The book shall sell on sight. Every Sunday School teacher ought to have 
it and use it. It makes an excellent Christmas gift. I hope its circulation 
will surpass expectation, Very truly yours, 
E. P, Mackie, New Orleans, La. 


Frep’k L. Cuapman, Editor of THe Ram’s Horn, 

Dear Brother: Your idea is an admirable one, and this volume, 
giving the continued account of our Lord's life and work in the words of 
Scripture itself, with the striking illustrations, will make more vivid 
than ever the life of Him who spake as never man spake, and lived as 
never man lived. Francis E, CLark, 





President United Society of Christian Endeavor. 


Frep’k L. CHapman, Editor of THe Ram’s Horn, 
My Dear Friend: You have published an exceedinyly attractive 
volume. I am sure it will be a rich blessing to thousands. 
Faithfully yours, Joun H. Barrows. 
President Oberlin College. 


My Dear CHAPMAN: 
You have published a very unique and exquisitely featured book. 
It will do good. May God bless you in this as in many other things, 
for prompting you to do which I often thank Him. 
Cordially yours, HERRICK JOHNSON, 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 


DEAR Mr. CHAPMAN: 

I have often wished that I might come to the reading of the Life 
of Christ absotutely for the first time. I have wondered what would 
be the impression it would make upon me. Your book helps us to 
read of that wonderful Life with a heart free from the hardening which 
constant repetition gives. I therefore thank you with all my heart for 
what you have done. Yours truly, Cuas. F, Tuwine, 

President Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Besides its new literary features, it contains 
page after page of original drawings, illustrating 
Bible scenes and Bible characters in a fresh and 
striking way. It also contains eight full page 
color engravings, eight full page color maps 
tracing all the journeys of Jesus, and other 
costly and peculiar features which make the 
book a treasured possession. A complete copy, 
beautifully printed in colors, handsomely bound 
in English cloth, gold stamp and gold top, will 
be sent to any Ram’s Horn reader at the whole- 
sale rate of $1.00. Order quicKly and you will 
wish a dozen of these [orper ror “TRUE LIFE OF CHRIST.” 


= THE RAM’S HORN, 110 La SALLE Ave., CHICAGO, 
books for your friends Copies of THE TRUE LIFE 


OF CHRIST, ror wuicn FIND ENCLOSED $ 
1S AT YOUR WHOLESALE RATE OF $1.00 BACH. 





PLEASE SEND ME 





Frep’k L. Cuapman, Editor of THe Ram's Horn. 

Dear Mr. Chapman: I cannot tell you how pleased I am with 
your book which you have named “The True Life of Christ.” Well 
you express me at once ten copies 

With sincere regards I am your friend, 
J. Wicspur CHAPMAN, 
Pastor Fourih Presbyterian Church, New York. 


THE RAM’S HORN 


1lO LaSalle Avenue, Chicago 
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The BOOK OF BOOKS 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE 
Wy Rev. William Evans, 


TEACHER OF THE BIBLE AT MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 
Author of the “‘HOW TO WIN SOULS?” articles now running in 
THE RAM’S HORN 


Popular Book on the Bible for the use of individuals and Bible Classes. 


no other book like it. 


There is 


The first part tells what the Bible is, discussing the names 


of the Bible, the inspiration of the Bible, the languages and versions of the Bible, etc. 
The second part tells exactly how to study the Bible by ten different methods, each 
method so fully described that, with “The Book of Books” as a guide, one can study 
the books, chapters, biographies, parables and prophecies with ease and pleasure. 


It is especially adapted for use in Christian Endeavor Societies, 
Epworth Leagues, Baptist Young People’s Unions, the Y. M.C. A., 


and all Christian organizations. 


Don’t fail to secure this practical 
guide to Bible study for yourself and your friends. 


Order to-day. 





THE VOLUME IS HANDSOMELY BOUND 


IN CLOTH, 


224 PAGES, WITH GILT STAMP AND TOP 


PRICE, ONLY $1.00 


Add 10 cents for postage 


Address THE RAM’S HORN, 110 LaSALLE Av., CHICAGO 









































ONE HUNDRED 
SERMON PICTURES 


PRANK BEARD, the well-known artist who for many years has made 
nearly all the powerful illustrations on the first page of THE RAM’S 
Horn, has selected from his original drawings one hundred of the very 
best and has permitted us to print them in a Royal Art Volume, size 
11x14 inches. 
engraving which preserves the original features of the artist’s work with 
remarkable fidelity. We have printed each picture in colors as Mr. Beard 
himself painted it, on heavy coated paper, and beneath each picture is 
printed not only the title, but one or more Bible texts, which contain a 
brief but lucid exposition of the lesson which Mr. Beard seeks to teach 
in each Cartoon. 


We have reproduced them all by a peculiar process of 


This splendid volume makes a veritable book of 


ONE AUR BRED 
SERMON PICTURES 


Besides being a rich addition to the home library, it is a never tiresome source of 
interest to old and young, and the influence it may have on the latter in the formation 


of character can not be exaggerated. Only Eternity will tell. 














Rev. D. B. Marsh, of Black Heath, Ont., writes as follows 
DEAR RAM'S HORN: I have received the book containing Mr. BEARD’S wonderful color pictures which 
you, I must say, very modestly a ti } 2 got ily tar more than value for my money, but that 
which 1 ey cannot buy Fe n ial t 1e hundred volum as each 
Cart tees and « thy # so vivid and powerful has ever been 
broug notice. A i 3; il to man’s soul, society, church, and country, are introduced, 
: : : developed, a h in the € nd most forceful way. 1 trust, sirs, that that book will find the way 
N ART WORK. evel t arest and nm 5 . +! 
sasieciortec wee Hr x Mariners to many thousands mes Yours truly, D. B. MARSH 
J 
HUNDREDS OF OTHER FRIENDS HAVE WRITTEN LIKE THIS: 
Ne 7 Holiday's Cove, West Virginia. To THE EDITOR Tomah, tscon = 
THE RAM'S HORN To THE RAM'S HORN May God bless THE RAM'S HORN, and especially the Editor 
Book of Cartoons received: they are fine. Enclosed find received the volume of Cartoons to-day and think it worth and Frank Beard. The Book of Cartoons is admired so much. 
check for five additional copies. several times its cost. Certainly it is a work of art, We think they are worth any price you might name 
D. H. MARTIN F. A. CHAPMAN. Yoursin Him, L. E. VANLOON. 





This rich collection of pictures, printed so beautifully in artistic coloring on 
enamel paper, and bound in the best of cloth with gilt stamp and white 
embossing, would be sold easily at $5.00 if it were once seen and examined. 
The present edition, however, will be offered exclusively to readers of The 
Ram’s Horn and their friends. The price will be only $2.50, and it will be 
safe to say that those who get this unique and impressive volume 
will prize it above any book in their home, excepting only the Bible itself. 








SPECIAL NOTICE 


A part of the first edition bears Mr. Beard’s personal signature. Anybody 
who desires one of these Autograph Copies may have it at the same price as 
the regular edition by merely making request for same and by sending his order 
and remittance before the supply of these Autograph copies is entirely exhausted. 











Bear in mind that $2.50 brings you the book of One Hundred Sermon Pictures; add 25 cents for shipping. 


THE RAM’S HORN, 110 LaSALLE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 























